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By 
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Major  Department:    Educational  Leadership 

The  problem  of  this  study  was  to  develop  a  proposed  program  of 

denominational  theological  education  at  the  master's  and  doctoral 

levels  to  serve  nationals  in  Spanish  America  and  to  determine  its 

conceptual  validity  via  a  panel  of  experts.    Spanish  America  includes 

those  countries  in  Latin  America  where  Spanish  is  the  officially 

designated  language.    The  writer  investigated  the  development  of 

theological  education  from  the  Old  Testament  era  to  the  present.  The 

early  institutions  of  higher  education  were  established  to  teach 

theology,  law,  and  medicine.    The  concept  of  departmentalization  and 

multi-college  universities  developed  in  the  institutions.    By  the 

eighteenth  century,  theological  studies  existed  as  departments  in 

some  universities,  while  theological  seminaries  were  being  established 

as  specialized  institutions  to  train  ministers.    The  writer 

investigated  the  degree  structures  in  universities  and  seminaries,  and 


V 


the  education  laws  in  Colombia,  Peru,  and  Argentina  from  1971  to  1983 
which  regulated  higher  education  in  those  countries.    The  laws 
governing  higher  education,  a  comparison  of  educational  programs  for 
ministers  to  those  for  other  professions,  and  the  objectives  of 
theological  education  historically  and  in  the  missiological  setting 
in  Spanish  America  suggested  criteria  for  the  development  of  a  program. 

The  proposed  program  was  described  and  a  panel  of  experts 
evaluated  the  criteria  from  the  vantage  of  their  training  and 
experience  in  North  and  Spanish  America.    They  utilized  the  criteria 
in  their  conceptual  evaluation  of  the  proposed  program.    The  evaluations 
were  analyzed  and  the  program  was  revised  in  light  of  their 
suggestions. 

The  following  conclusions  were  reached: 

1.  There  exists  a  need  for  persons  with  graduate  level 
training  as  leaders  in  the  denominations  in  Spanish 
America. 

2.  The  seminary  and  the  students  would  benefit  from  an 
officially  approved  institution  and  its  program. 

3.  The  seminary  should  carry  out  its  objectives  of 
training  leaders  for  the  denominational  programs. 

4.  The  concept  of  an  international  graduate  program  is 
valid  as  a  delivery  system  utilizing  an  administrative 
center  with  the  cooperative  participation  of  the 
seminaries  in  other  countries  sharing  human  and 
material  sources. 
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The  study  contributed  to  organizational  studies  of  the 
theological  education  programs  of  other  Third  World  denominations 
contending  with  similar  problems.    The  panel  of  experts  favored  the 
implementation  of  the  proposed  international  program. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 


Background  and  Justification  for  the  Study 
The  missionary  endeavors  of  church  denominations  in  Spanish 
American  countries  have  usually  been  divested  in  what  are  known  as 
missionary  boards.    These  boards  have  been  the  governing  bodies  for 
missionary  activities  for  the  various  churches.    The  activities  of  the 
various  mission  boards  in  Spanish  America  have  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  local  churches,  orphanages,  seminaries,  hospitals, 
Bible  societies,  and  other  organizations.    Those  churches  established 
by  missionaries  have  continued  to  multiply  and  need  an  increasing 
number  of  nationals  as  leaders,  rather  than  continuing  to  rely  upon 
foreigners  for  leadership.    Theological  institutions  were  established  by 
the  various  mission  organizations  to  train  national  leaders.    In  1977, 
one  or  more  theological  seminaries  or  theological  institutes  functioned 
in  each  of  the  Spanish  American  countries.    The  Spanish  American 
countries  were  identified  as  those  in  which  Spanish  was  the  official 
language.    They  offered  programs  of  study  at  the  undergraduate  or 
Bible  institute  levels. 

The  absence  of  an  international  graduate  program  in  the 
seminaries  of  the  denominations  was  inferred  from  the  literature. 
References  to  only  two  limited  programs  were  found.    One  program  existed 
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in  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  under  the  name  Institute  Superior  Evangelico 
de  Estudios  Teologicos  (Institute  Superior  Evangelico  de  Estudios 
Teologicos,  1976-77).    The  purpose  of  the  Institute  (Institute)  was 
to  provide  undergraduate  and  graduate  level  theological  studies  for 
qualified  persons  who  could  become  resident  students.    The  Bachelor 
(Licenciatura)  and  Doctor  (Doctorado)  degrees  were  offered  in  theology. 
The  Institute  was  not  officially  recognized  by  the  Ministry  of  Education 
of  Argentina.    Eight  national  denominational  religious  bodies  cooperated 
in  maintaining  the  school.    Religious  bodies  in  other  countries  found 
two  limitations  in  the  utilization  of  the  school.    They  were  (1)  local 
residence  requirements  and  (2)  denominational  distinctives. 

The  second  reference  indicated  the  existence  of  a  graduate 
program  at  the  Master  of  Theology  degree  level  in  the  Seminario 
Teologico  Bautista  Internacional  (STBI)  in  Cali,  Colombia  (Seminario 
Teologico  Bautista  Internacional ,  Prospecto,  1983).    The  purpose  of 
the  school  was  to  provide  undergraduate  and  graduate  level  theological 
studies  for  qualified  persons  who  could  become  resident  students.  The 
Licenciatura  (Bachelor)  and  Magister  (Master)  degrees  in  theology  were 
offered.    The  term  "International"  in  both  names  meant  that  the 
intended  function  was  that  of  serving  students  from  various  countries. 
The  mission  boards  had  hoped  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  duplicating 
facilities  in  nearby  countries.    However,  the  nearby  countries  found  it 
to  their  advantage  to  keep  their  students  in  their  country  and  provide 
other  facilities.    None  of  the  classes  from  Cali,  nor  Buenos  Aires,  were 
offered  in  another  country. 
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The  board  of  directors  of  the  seminary  in  Cali,  Colombia,  was 
composed  of  representatives  of  Baptist  denominational  bodies  in  eight 
countries,  which  reflected  the  original  purpose  of  the  institution 
(Seminario  Teologico  Bautista  Internacional ,  1973,  p.  2).    It  was 
established  as  an  international  seminary  to  serve  eight  countries. 
While  students  from  the  eight  countries  could  matriculate  in  the  Cali 
institution,  it  was  determined  that  those  countries  had  established  an 
undergraduate  institution  by  1976.    The  reasons  were  related  to  ; 
practical  considerations  in  the  national  bodies. 

There  has  been  a  need  for  planning  before  a  new  venture  should 
be  undertaken  by  the  denominations  to  expand  theological  education. 
The  available  resources  in  existing  seminaries  have  consisted  of 
faculty  and  facilities  which  could  be  used  in  a  denominational  program 
of  graduate  theological  education  within  the  related  institutions  of 
each  denomination.    An  essential  part  of  the  planning  for  an  accessible 
graduate  program  was  to  attempt  to  develop  a  project  in  extensive 
detail.    Although  a  project  that  was  complete  for  all  denominational 
programs  was  difficult  to  construct,  a  representative  project  was 
found  to  be  valuable  as  a  basis  for  adaptation  to  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  the  various  denominations. 

Given  the  need  for  planning,  particularly  in  the  field  of 
theological  education,  there  have  been  certain  areas  of  the  world 
where  theological  education  has  not  developed  as  much  as  in  other 
areas.    In  those  particular  areas  there  has  existed  an  even  more  acute 
need  for  planning.    One  illustration  of  this  has  been  Spanish  America. 
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Most  of  the  Spanish  American  countries  (World  Survey  of 
Education  IV,  1966)  had  secular  postgraduate  programs  in  other  fields 
in  their  national  universities.    These  programs  gave  rise  to  an 
appreciation  for  academic  excellence  in  the  formal  institutions.  A 
demand  for  qualified  professors  at  every  level  in  all  higher  education, 
including  theological  education,  was  evident  to  firsthand  observation. 
Denominational  leaders  have  encouraged  the  establishment  of  graduate 
level  education  that  could  be  made  accessible  to  all  the  Spanish 
American  countries.    The  effectiveness  of  the  ministries  of  the 
denominational  systems  was  viewed  as  being  related  to  the  level  of 
training  of  the  leaders.    The  emphasis  on  nationalism  also  made  the 
problem  more  acute  because  the  activity  of  foreigners  was  generally 
considered  to  be  a  type  of  intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  countries. 

In  1976,  the  Southern  Baptist  related  theological  institutions 
were  staffed  by  North  American  missionaries  and  by  nationals  in  the 
ratio  of  80  percent  to  20  percent  (Executive  Committee,  Southern 
Baptist  Convention,  1976).    Most  of  the  nationals  were  graduates  of 
institutions  with  no  postgraduate  studies.    In  1982,  the  report  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention  showed  that  the  ratio  had  not  changed 
significantly  (Executive  Committee,  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  1982). 
Other  denominations  were  known  by  firsthand  observation  to  have  a 
similar  ratio  of  foreign  personnel.    Without  postgraduate  studies 
being  made  available  there  was  little  likelihood  that  the  ratio  could 
change.    There  were  not  enough  national  leaders  with  postgraduate 
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training  who  could  serve  as  professors.    To  the  extent  the  national 
bodies  were  forced  to  rely  on  foreign  aid  in  personnel  or  finances, 
their  indigenous  capabilities  were  weakened,  and  their  permanence  was 
questionable. 

Interviews  with  persons  engaged  in  the  work  of  denominational 
agencies  have  disclosed  the  opinion  that  a  type  of  graduate  level 
program  accessible  to  practicing  leaders  was  necessary.    Members  of 
the  Baptist  Association  of  Spanish  American  Theological  Institutions 
(ABITHA)  meeting  in  Cali,  Colombia,  in  1976  expressed  the  opinion  that 
a  graduate  program  was  basic  for  the  development  of  indigenous 
national  denominations. 

The  writer  has  been  a  participant  in  Southern  Baptist  related 
denominational  institutions  since  1960  in  Spanish  America.    He  worked 
in  close  cooperation  with  the  planning  and  the  implementation  of  other 
denominational  programs.    His  observations,  drawn  from  that  relationship, 
were  that  the  need  for  an  accessible  graduate  program  was  common 
to  a  majority  of  the  denominations. 

Consequently,  in  the  Spanish  American  countries  a  need  for  a 
conceptual  work  to  project  a  program  for  graduate  seminary  education 
was  identified.    A  general  view  was  held  that  all  the  Spanish  American 
countries  should  be  served  by  such  a  program  and  that  students  would 
be  able  to  study  in  their  own  country  as  existing  facilities.    A  study 
was  needed  that  would  demonstrate  how  such  a  program  could  be  applied 
across  geographical  areas  and  denominational  structures.  Therefore, 
the  present  study  focused  on  a  proposed  program  for  graduate  seminary 
education  in  the  light  of  certain  specified  criteria. 
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The  Problem 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

The  focus  of  this  study  was  the  development  of  a  proposed 
program  for  a  graduate  denominational  program  of  theological  education 
at  the  master's  and  doctoral  levels  to  serve  nationals  in  Spanish 
America.    In  the  development  of  the  project,  attention  was  given  to 
the  following  subproblems: 

1.  A  set  of  criteria  was  developed  to  be  used  in  proposing 
a  feasible  graduate  denominational  program  of 
theological  education  for  Spanish  American  countries. 
Existing  literature  concerning  the  organization  and 
control  of  higher  education,  legal  standards  within  the 
Spanish  American  nations,  demands  of  the  selected 
denominations,  and  the  status  of  programs  of  existing 
undergraduate  institutions  were  the  primary  sources 

for  the  development  of  the  criteria. 

2,  The  proposed  program  was  projected  in  terms  of  the 
criteria  giving  attention  to  the  following: 

a.  Objectives 

b.  Admissions 

c.  Curriculum  and  degree  requirements 

d.  Organization  and  staffing 

e.  Financing 

f.  Relation  to  existing  national  seminaries,  and 
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g.    Relationship  of  the  denominational  program 
of  theological  education  at  the  master's  and 
doctoral  level  to  the  parent  denominations. 

3.  The  program  was  tested  conceptually,  by  the  use  of  a 
questionnaire  to  an  external  expert  panel  in  light  of 
the  criteria. 

4.  The  proposed  program  was  revised  in  light  of  the 
feedback  of  the  expert  panel. 

Delimitations  and  Limitations 

The  following  were  delimitations  of  the  study: 

1.  The  study  focused  on  countries  of  Latin  America  where 
Spanish  is  the  officially  designated  language. 

2.  Even  though  the  proposed  program  was  intended  to  have 
applicability  beyond  a  single  denomination,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  criteria  that  relate  to  the 
relationship  of  the  larger  denomination,  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention  Foreign  Mission  institutions  in 
Spanish  America  were  used. 

3.  For  the  purpose  of  establishing  criteria  that  relate 
to  the  geographical  setting  of  the  administration  of 
the  program,  the  sponsoring  institution  was  located 
in  Colombia,  South  America. 

4.  It  was  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study  to  deal  with  the 
political  dimensions  of  whether  or  not  this  program 
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could  be  implemented  in  terms  of  the  political 
situation  in  a  given  Spanish  American  nation. 
The  limitations  were  related  to  the  fact  that  since  the 
proposed  program  should  be  widely  applicable,  the  writer  recognized 
that  in  order  to  provide  a  framework  for  criteria  a  specific 
geographical  setting  with  a  particular  history  and  people  was  used. 
This  may  have  inhibited  to  some  degree  the  transferabilty  of  some  of 
the  findings. 

Definitions  of  Terms 
Convention:    The  legally  constituted  body  consisting  of 
official  representatives  named  by  the  local  autonomous  Baptist  churches 
to  carry  on  the  activities  of  the  religious  denomination  of  which  they 
were  a  part. 

Denomination:    The  religious  organization  composed  of  churches, 
associations,  conventions,  and  the  organizational  agencies. 

Denominational  distinctives:    The  doctrines  and  practices  that 
identified  that  religious  denomination. 

Denominational  leadership:    Pastors  of  churches,  employees  of 
the  organizational  agencies,  and  officials  elected  by  the  convention. 

Doctorado:    The  doctor's  degree. 

Finances :  The  financial  resources  used  to  maintain  the  program. 
Goals:    The  established  objectives. 

Indigenous  capabilities:    The  ability  of  the  denomination  to  be 
self-supporting,  self-governing,  and  self-propagating  through  its  own 
resources. 
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Licenciatura:    The  equivalent  of  the  baccalaureate  degree. 

Magister:    The  equivalent  of  the  master's  degree. 

Ministry  of  Education:    The  department  of  the  government 
responsible  for  all  public  and  private  education  in  the  country  to 
which  the  reference  was  made. 

Proposed  program:    The  proposed  program  for  a  denominational 
program  of  theological  education  at  the  master's  and  doctoral  levels. 

National  seminaries:    The  seminaries  in  the  Spanish  American 
countries  which  function  under  the  denominational  organizational  system. 

Practicing  leaders:    Denominational  leaders  already  functioning 
in  positions  of  leadership. 

Resident  students:    Students  who  lived  on,  or  commuted  to,  the 
seminary  campus  for  classes. 

Seminary:    The  denominational  school  for  formal  leadership 
training  in  religious  work. 

Spanish  America:    Those  countries  of  Latin  America  where  Spanish 
was  the  officially  designated  language.    They  included  Mexico,  El 
Salvador,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  Panama,  Dominican  Republic, 
Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Chile,  Venezuela,  Bolivia,  Paraguay,  Uruguay, 
and  Argentina. 

Sponsoring  institution:    The  institution  of  which  the  proposed 
program  was  designed  to  become  a  part. 

Subvention:    Financial  aid  given  for  support. 
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Procedures 

This  study  was  based  on  the  logical  design  for  the  development 
of  a  program  for  graduate  theological  education  for  a  selected 
denomination.    The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  develop  a  framework  for 
a  program  of  theological  education  at  the  master's  and  doctoral  levels 
to  serve  nationals  in  Spanish  America.    The  following  sequential  steps 
were  taken.    First,  a  set  of  criteria  were  developed  from  the 
literature.    Second,  the  various  elements  of  the  proposed  program  were 
projected.    Third,  the  proposed  program  was  conceptually  tested.  The 
revision  of  the  proposed  program  was  the  final  step. 

The  criteria  for  the  evaluation  of  the  project  were  derived 
from  the  conceptual  literature  of  the  organization  and  control  of 
higher  education  and  from  the  government  standards  for  graduate  level 
programs  as  defined  by  documents  of  the  Colombian  government.  The 
product  of  this  stage  of  the  study  was  a  listing  of  criteria  along 
with  empirically  observable  evidences  indicating  the  extent  to  which 
the  criteria  were  valid. 

In  the  second  step,  the  proposed  program  was  developed 
following  the  principles  indicated  by  the  criteria.    Attention  was 
given  to  objectives,  admissions,  curriculum  and  degree  requirements, 
organization  and  staffing,  financing,  the  relationship  of  that  program 
with  other  seminary  programs,  and  the  relationship  to  the  parent 
denominations  as  elements  of  the  proposed  program.    The  criteria 
determined  the  forms  given  to  the  elements  of  the  program. 

In  the  third  step  the  proposed  program  was  tested  conceptually 
by  the  judgments  offered  by  a  panel  of  12  experts  in  response  to  the 
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written  instrument  formulated  on  the  basis  of  the  criteria.    The  panel 
consisted  of  12  members  selected  from  professors  in  the  International 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary  in  Colombia;  the  Fundacion  de  Educacion 
Superior  del  Ministry  of  Education  of  Colombia;  the  Universidad  Santiago 
de  Cali .  Colombia;  the  Seminario  Mayor  San  Pedro  de  Cali,  Colombia; 
the  Universidad  del  Valle,  Cali,  Colombia;  the  Instituto  Colombiano  de 
Estudios  Superiores  de  Incolda,  Cali,  Colombia;  the  Universidad  San 
Buenaventura  de  Cali ,  Colombia;  and  the  Administrator  of  the  Colombian 
Mission  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Board  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention. 
The  judgments  offered  by  the  panel  provided  objective  evaluations  of 
the  proposed  program  and  its  component  elements  which  served  as 
guidelines  for  its  revision. 

In  the  final  step,  the  data  received  from  the  panel  of  experts 
were  used  to  revise  the  program. 

Collection  of  the  Data 
A  search  of  the  literature  related  to  the  problem  was  completed. 
Included  in  the  search  were  the  following: 

1.  An  ERIC  search 

2.  The  Readers'  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature 

3.  Current  Index  to  Journals  in  Education 

4.  Education  Index 

5.  The  card  index  of  the  Latin  American  Library  of  the 
University  of  Florida 

6.  A  search  of  all  general  literature  in  the  Research 
Library  of  the  University  of  Florida 
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7.  The  card  index  of  the  Library  of  Stetson  University 
in  Del  and,  Florida 

8.  The  facilities  of  the  Library  of  the  International 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary  in  Cali,  Colombia 

9.  The  card  index  and  lists  of  the  Library  of  the 
Monastery  of  San  Francisco  in  Lima,  Peru 

10.  The  card  index  of  the  Library  of  the  New  Orleans  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

11.  The  card  index  of  the  Library  of  Mercer  University  in 
Macon,  Georgia 

12.  The  card  index  of  the  Library  of  Lake  Sumter  Community 
Col  lege 

13.  The  card  index  of  the  Columbus  College  Library  of  the 
University  of  Georgia  in  Columbus,  Georgia 

14.  The  materials  of  the  Public  Library  in  Jacksonville, 
Florida 

15.  The  card  index  of  the  Publ  ic  Library  of  Naples,  Florida 
Conferences  were  held  which  included 

1.  The  President  of  the  International  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary  in  Cali,  Colombia 

2.  The  Director  of  the  Graduate  Studies  Program  of  the 
International  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  in  Cali, 
Colombia 

3.  The  Dean  of  the  New  Orleans  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
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4.  Two  conferences  with  the  Director  of  Superior 
Education  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  of  Peru 

5.  A  conference  with  a  member  of  the  Canadian  Study 
Committee  contracted  by  the  Peruvian  Ministry  of 
Education  to  study  the  program  of  education  in  Peru 

6.  A  conference  of  the  Baptist  Association  of  Spanish 
American  Theological  Institutions  in  Cali,  Colombia 

7.  A  conference  with  the  President  of  the  East  Bolivian 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary  in  Santa  Cruz,  Bolivia 

8.  A  conference  with  the  President  of  the  Baptist 
Theological  Institute  of  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica 

9.  A  conference  with  the  Director  of  the  Extension 
Department  of  the  Latin  American  Biblical  Seminary  in 
San  Jose,  Costa  Rica 

10.  A  conference  with  the  Dean  of  the  Luther  Rice  Seminary 
in  Jacksonville,  Florida 

11.  An  interview  with  the  Dean  of  the  Hong  Kong  Baptist 
Seminary  in  Hong  Kong 

12.  Two  discussions  with  the  Librarian  of  the  Korean  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary  in  Seoul,  Korea 

13.  Two  interviews  with  the  President  of  the  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary  of  Quito,  Ecuador 

14.  Consultations  with  a  representative  of  the  office  of 
the  Registrar  at  the  Florida  International  University 
in  Miami ,  Florida 
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15.  Discussions  with  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Evangelical  Superior  Institute  of  Theological  Studies 
in  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 

16.  Three  conferences  with  the  Rector  and  the  Administrative 
Deans  of  the  San  Buenaventura  University  in  Cali, 
Colombia 

17.  Various  conferences  with  seven  professors  of  the 
International  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  in  Cali, 
Colombia 

18.  A  conference  with  the  Director  of  Information  Services 
of  the  Fundacion  para  la  Educacion  Superior  of  the 
Colombian  Ministry  of  Education 

19.  Conferences  with  a  professor  of  the  Seminario  Mayor 
San  Pedro  de  Cal i ,  Colombia 

20.  A  conference  with  the  Director  of  the  Graduate 
Department  of  the  Universidad  del  Valle,  Cali,  Colombia 

21.  Conferences  with  the  Vice  Rector  and  the  Dean  of 
Education  of  the  Universidad  Santiago  de  Cali,  Colombia 

22.  A  conference  with  the  Academic  Director  of  the  Institute 
Colombiano  de  Estudios  Superiores  de  Incolda  in  Cali, 
Colombia 

23.  Conferences  with  the  Administrator  of  the  Colombian 
Mission  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Board,  Bogota,  Colombia 

24.  A  conference  with  the  President  of  the  Luther  Rice 
Theological  Seminary  in  Jacksonville,  Florida 
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Correspondence  was  received  from  the  following: 

1.  The  President  of  the  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 
in  Santiago,  Chile 

2.  The  President  of  the  International  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary  in  Cali,  Colombia 

3.  The  Graduate  Studies  Director  of  the  Southeastern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary  in  North  Carolina 

4.  The  Rector  of  the  Pontifical  and  Civil  Faculty  of 
Theology  in  Lima,  Peru 

5.  The  Evangelical  Seminary  of  Lima,  Peru 

6.  The  Office  of  the  Registrar  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary,  Louisville,  Kentucky 

7.  The  Director  of  the  Superior  Institute  for  Christian 
workers  in  Huancayo,  Peru 

8.  The  Director  of  the  Evangelical  Superior  Institute 
of  Theological  Studies  in  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 

9.  The  Walden  University  Administration  office  in  Naples, 
Florida 

10.  The  University  of  Nebraska,  Extension  Division 

11.  The  Registrar  of  the  Auburn  University  Graduate  School 
in  Auburn,  Alabama 

12.  The  Office  of  Academic  Affairs  of  the  Bar- I Ian 
University  in  Ramat-Gan,  Israel 

13.  The  Director  of  the  International  Graduate  Center  for 
Hebrew  and  Jewish  Studies  in  Arad,  Israel 
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14.  The  Registrar  of  the  Toledo  Bible  College  and  Seminary 
of  Tennyson,  Indiana 

15.  The  Director  of  Seminary  Extension  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention 

16.  The  Office  of  the  Ministry  of  Culture  and  Education 
of  the  Argentine  government,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 

As  background  for  this  study,  the  writer  drew  from  his  empirical 
observations  as  a  Southern  Baptist  Foreign  Missionary  in  Spanish  America 
from  1960  to  1984.    He  also  participated  in  the  theological  education 
program  during  this  period  and  was  president  of  the  Peru  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary  for  four  years,  and  presently  serves  on  the 
faculty  of  the  International  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  in  Cali, 
Colombia. 

A  panel  of  expert  judges  was  employed  to  obtain  evidence 
concerning  the  adequacy  of  the  criteria  for  the  program  in  the  setting  ' 
of  Spanish  America. 

Organization  of  the  Remainder  of  the  Report 
The  proposed  research  is  reported  in  seven  chapters.  Chapter 
2  is  a  brief  overview  of  the  development  of  theological  education.  A 
review  of  related  literature  is  included  in  Chapter  3.    Chapter  4 
consists  of  a  discussion  of  the  criteria  for  the  evaluation  of  the 
proposed  program.    The  proposed  program  for  graduate  theological 
education  is  given  in  Chapter  5.    Chapter  6  deals  with  the  conceptual 
assessment  of  the  program.    The  summary  and  discussion  are  contained  in 
Chapter  7. 


CHAPTER  2 
A  BRIEF  OVERVIEW  OF  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  THEOLOGICAL  EDUCATION 

Theologian  Francis  Schaeffer  (1969)  used  a  dialogue,  "The 
Universe  and  Two  Chairs,"  to  illustrate  the  search  for  truth.    In  one 
chair  was  a  Christian,  vvhile  in  the  other  sat  a  materialist.  They 
exchanged  views  about  the  universe  and  found  that  they  learned  from 
each  other.    They  concluded  that  the  universe  was  composed  of  seen  and 
unseen  portions,  and  that  a  supernatural  power  operated  in  both.  The 
science  of  the  relation  between  the  supernatural  and  universe  has  been 
called  theology.    Strong  (1956)  equated  the  supernatural  and  God,  and 
justified  the  use  of  the  term  theology  as  the  science  of  theos,  God. 
Niebuhr  (1963)  defined  theology  as  "reflection  on  the  action  and  nature 
of  God"  (p.  40).    That  kind  of  reflection  has  occupied  the  mind  of  man 
through  recorded  history. 

Eby  and  Arrowood  (1940)  pointed  out  that  all  of  ancient  Greek 
life  was  closely  related  to  the  religion  of  animism  (p.  184).    It  was, 
therefore,  the  basis  of  education,  although  the  Greek  religion  did  not 
have  a  hereditary  and  organized  priesthood  for  the  various  deities  until 
500  B.C.  when  pomp  and  formality  characterized  state  religious  worship. 
Philosophy  began  to  be  systematized  in  the  Greek  culture  in  the  fifth 
century  B.C.    Miletus  had  the  earliest  school  of  Greek  philosophy  by 
500  B.C.  (Gifford,  1950).    In  that  center  the  metaphysical  was  the 
subject  of  speculative  discussion.    By  350  B.C.  Aristotle's  curriculum 
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included  mathematics,  instrumental  music,  poetry,  grammar,  rhetoric, 
literature,  geography,  politics,  ethics,  and  philosophy  (S.  E.  Frost, 
Jr.,  1966,  p.  71).    Wise  (1964)  pointed  out  that  philosophical 
discussions  of  the  metaphysical  were  basic  in  Greek  education  at  every 
level  supporting  the  assertion  that  the  religion  of  various  deities  was 
basic  in  ancient  Greek  thought. 

Quintilian  followed  Cicero  in  stressing  law,  history,  and 
philosophy  in  higher  education  in  the  Roman  Empire  (Wise,  1964),  and 
used  Instituto  Oratorio  as  subject  matter.    Cicero  listed  Naevius, 
Ennius,  Plautus,  and  Cato  as  contributors  to  Roman  learning. 

In  ancient  Egypt  the  temples  were  the  centers  of  advanced 
learning  (Eby  and  Arrowood,  1940).    "The  oldest  existing  institution  of 
higher  education  in  the  world  dates  from  988  B.C.  in  Cairo,"  where  the 
Caliph  converted  the  mosque  into  a  school  (Wise,  1964,  p.  110). 
Heliopolis  was  the  most  profound  seat  of  learning  in  ancient  Egypt. 
The  curriculum  included  "applied  mathematics,  astronomy  (religion), 
physics,  geometry,  mensuration,  surveying,  volumetric  problems,  history, 
hieroglyphics,  chronology,  medicine,  law,  architecture,  geography, 
sculpture,  painting,  and  ritualistic  dancing"  (Eby  and  Arrowood,  1940, 
p.  96).    Other  temples  which  were  learning  centers  were  Karnak  at 
Thebes,  Memphis,  Edfu,  Heracleopol is ,  and  Tel  El  Amarna.    The  aims  of 
education  in  ancient  India  and  Persia  before  500  B.C.  were  religious, 
moral,  and  vocational  (Sands  and  Gross,  1967). 

In  each  of  those  cultures  religion  was  basic  to  all  of  life. 
The  intellectual  and  educational  leaders  were  trained  in  their 
religion. 
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The  Development  of 
Christian  Theological  Education 

The  religion  of  the  Hebrews  was  the  foundation  of  the  Christian 

religion.    Some  of  the  methods  of  organization  of  the  Hebrew  worship 

became  patterns  for  the  Christian  religion. 

Pre-Christian  Theological  Higher  Education 

The  family  was  the  center  of  the  Hebrew  education  and  religion 
in  the  period  of  Abraham  to  Moses  (Eby  and  Arrowood,  1940).    Under  Moses 
the  Hebrews  were  liberated  from  Egypt.    Aaron  and  his  male  descendents 
were  named  to  the  priesthood.    Their  education  consisted  of  in-service 
training  in  the  rituals  of  worship.    Neve  (1946)  pointed  out  that  the 
aim  of  their  training  was  to  enable  them  to  teach  the  nation  in 
fulfillment  of  the  Law,  which  included  sacred  legislation,  oral 
tradition,  and  a  civil  code  (p.  26).    Sands  and  Gross  (1967)  added 
sacred  music  to  the  description  of  the  curriculum  for  priests.  King 
David  of  the  Hebrews  further  organized  the  priests  into  twenty-four 
Orders  (I  Chronicles  24:1-19).    The  Jewish  law  was  both  "religious 
precept  and  civil  statute"  (Walker,  1970,  p.  12).    The  commentaries  on 
both  grew  and  became  the  subject  for  Hebrew  higher  education.  Wise 
(1954)  stated  that  the  examination  of  the  accuracy  of  the  text,  the 
study  of  its  meanings,  the  study  of  commentaries,  and  memorization  were 
used  in  the  training  of  priests  after  the  exile  in  the  sixth  century  B.C. 

The  prophets  were  distinct  from  priests  in  that  the  latter 
ministered  before  the  people  in  their  worship,  while  the  former  were 
concerned  with  the  moral  and  spiritual  analysis  of  the  nation.  Samuel 
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was  the  founder  of  the  prophetic  schools  (Schultz,  1892,  p.  152),  the 
first  of  which  was  at  Naioth  in  Ramah  (I  Samuel  19:20),    Other  schools 
of  the  prophets  were  mentioned  at  Bethel,  Gibeah,  Gil  gal,  Jericho, 
and  Mizpah  by  875  B.C.  (Bible).    Their  aim  was  educational  (Peloubet, 
1971,  p.  532).    The  sons  of  the  prophets  lived  with  their  families  in 
the  school  colony  and  the  curriculum  consisted  of  the  study  of  the  Law, 
ancient  tradition,  sacred  music,  prayer,  meditation,  and  daily  worship 
(Eby  and  Arrowood,  1940,  p.  132). 

A  new  order  arose  about  500  B.C.  known  as  scribes  who  became 
the  educators  of  the  Jewish  people.  They  performed  functions  which  were 
initially  a  combination  of  copyist,  lawyer,  and  interpreter  (Eby  and 
Arrowood,  1940).    They  became  the  first  professional  teachers  and 
formed  a  literary  guild.    Sands  and  Gross  (1967)  assert  that  the 
traditional  Jewish  culture  was  preserved  by  their  school  after  the 
dispersion  by  Titus  in  70  A.D.    The  organization  of  higher  education  in 
the  schools  of  the  prophets  and  in-service  training  of  the  priests 
formed  the  background  for  the  early  Christian  era. 

The  Early  Christian  Era 

The  early  Christian  era  began  with  the  ministry  of  Christ  in 
A.D.  30.    Christ  chose  and  taught  twelve  men  to  be  his  future  leaders. 
Eby  (1915)  analyzed  the  teaching  methods  as  informal  dialogue,  questions 
and  answer's,  small  groups,  and  lectures.    Proverbs,  parables,  and 
direct  reference  to  the  Old  Testament  formed  the  curriculum.    The  aims 
pursued  were  character  building,  information  sharing,  and  practical 
work.    As  in  the  early  priesthood,  early  Christian  leaders  received 
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training  as  they  worked  with  experienced  leaders.    "After  the  first 
century,  all  the  great  leaders  of  the  [Christian]  church  received  their 
intellectual  training  in  the  pagan  [non-Christian]  schools"  (Eby,  1915, 
p.  47)  until  the  end  of  the  second  century. 

The  first  Christian  schools  were  formed  to  equip  the  Christian 
ministry  (Willam  Adams  Brown,  1968).    The  first  Christian  institution 
of  scientific  learning  was  established  at  Alexandria,  Egypt,  by 
Pantaenus  in  181  A.D.  (Eby,  1915)  and  was  a  "model  of  a  Christian 
college"  (p.  48).    It  attempted  to  correlate  the  truth  of  Christianity 
with  secular  learning.    The  curriculum  consisted  of  the  known  sciences, 
rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  the  Holy  Scriptures.    Walker  (1970)  declared 
that  the  Alexandrian  school  regarded  Philosophy  as  the  handmaid  to 
Christianity,  rather  than  its  foe.    It  became  the  model  for  similar 
schools  founded  in  Rome,  Edessa,  Caesarea,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem. 
Private  schools  were  founded  by  Justin,  Irenaeus,  Tatian,  the 
Monarchians,  and  Theodotus.    The  effect  of  those  schools  was  to  produce 
men  who  were  leading  thinkers  in  "all  the  subjects  of  human  knowledge 
at  the  time"  (William  Adams  Brown,  1968,  p.  582)  and  led  to  the 
formation  of  Christian  literature  which  provided  material  for  Christian 
education.    John  Chrysostom,  Augustine,  Victor  the  Archdeacon,  Cyril 
of  Alexandria,  Eusebius  of  Vercelli,  Leander,  Isidore,  Origen,  and 
Lucian  were  among  the  leaders  in  Christian  higher  education  in  the  early 
Christian  era. 

Boyd  (1965)  observes  that  by  the  third  century,  bishops 
conducted  schools  for  the  training  of  the  clergy.    Origen  had  the 
approval  of  the  Palestinian  Episcopate  in  230  A.D.  to  form  an  institute 


for  advanced  learning  (Baus,  1965,  p.  231).    Russell  (1968)  expressed 
that  the  chief  sources  of  Christian  higher  education  were  the  private 
schools,  the  schools  operated  by  the  bishops,  and  the  monasteries. 
Though  the  monasteries  began  as  centers  for  prayer  and  devotion  rather 
than  for  intellectual  endeavor,  by  585  A.D.  they  were  schools  for  the 
priesthood  (Gifford,  1950).    From  the  sixth  century  forward  a  clergy 
school  existed  in  every  cathedral  (Wise,  1964).    Neve  (1946)  pointed 
out  that  the  theological  institutions  were  engaged  in  solving  the 
problem  of  discovering  terms  with  which  to  express  the  relationships  of 
the  divine  and  human.    The  Christological  problem  and  atonement  were 
cited  as  examples. 

Certain  Episcopal,  or  cathedral  schools,  established  in  the  era 
became  the  forerunners  of  universities  (Sands  and  Gross,  1967).  The 
University  of  Paris  developed  from  a  cathedral  school.    The  early 
Christian  era  saw  the  development  of  Christian  higher  education  from 
in-service  to  institutionalized  forms  between  30  A.D.  and  500  A.D. 

The  Middle  Ages 

During  the  Middle  Ages  the  universities  originated  from  the 
church  (Cunningham,  1968)  as  the  patron  of  learning.    The  influence  of 
the  church  was  maintained  until  the  Reformation  (Alexander  and  Solomon, 
1972)  and  the  curriculum  in  nonecclesiastical  schools  followed  those 
of  the  church  schools  (Latourette,  1938).    The  majority  of  the  scholars 
in  the  Middle  Ages  were  from  the  clergy.     Pirene  (1972)  and  Leon 
(1954)  emphasized  that  one  purpose  of  Christian  higher  education  was 
the  training  of  missionaries  to  evangelize  the  pagan  lands.  In 
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500  A.D.  Finian  of  Ireland  and  Columba  in  Scotland  founded  monasteries 
to  train  missionaries  in  those  countries.    St.  Boniface  founded 
monasteries  to  promote  missionary  activity  in  Gaul  and  Germany  in 
720  A.D.  (Russell,  1968).    Latourette  wrote  that  they  provided  the 
principal  centers  of  learning  and  theological  education  for  Germany 
in  that  century. 

Charlemagne  stressed  the  education  of  the  clergy  in  order  to 
aid  the  advancement  of  religion  and  the  Church,  bringing  scholars 
from  other  countries  (Latourette,  1953).    He  founded  a  system  of 
education,  with  its  center  at  the  palace  school,  and  ordered  each 
Bishop  to  conduct  a  school  in  his  diocese  (Russell,  1968),    In  England, 
Bede  was  the  leader  of  the  intellectual  movement  (Walker,  1970).  The 
monastic  curriculum  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  was  the  Trivium 
and  Quadrivium  (Wilds,  1966).    Schaff  (1949)  credited  the  monks  of 
St.  Benedict  with  the  founding  of  great  libraries  of  classical  and 
theological  literature. 

A  new  chapter  began  with  the  founding  of  the  great  universities 
in  the  eleventh  century.    Hall  and  Albion  (1946)  dated  the  founding  of 
Oxford  as  1170  A.D.  when  a  quarrel  between  Henry  II  and  Becket  caused 
some  English  students  to  leave  the  University  of  Paris  and  settle  at 
Oxford.    The  Dominican  Order  founded  colleges  of  theology  at  existing 
universities  (William  Adams  Brown,  1968).    The  curriculum  in  the 
fourteen  European  universities  which  arose  between  1100  and  1392  A.D. 
was  composed  of  the  Trivium  and  Quadrivium.    The  prototype  was  the 
University  of  Paris  (Latourette,  1938).    Hall  and  Albion  (1946) 
identified  a  "full-fledged  university,  or  studium  generale,"  as  having 
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"four  faculties:    theology,  civic  or  common  law,  medicine,  and  lesser 
faculty  of  arts"  (p.  136). 

Latourette  (1953)  noted  the  rapid  growth  of  universities  in 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.    The  major  subject  was 
theology  while  following  the  Trivium  and  Quadrivium.    However,  there 
was  an  inadequate  number  of  priests  due  to  the  fact  that  "great  men's 
sons  were  in  colleges,  and  their  fathers  look  not  to  have  them 
preachers"  (Charlton,  1965).    Jedin  (1973)  pointed  out  that  only  one 
out  of  five  of  the  priests  in  the  Middle  Ages  attended  a  university  for 
as  much  as  two  years  of  study  in  liberal  arts. 

Newman  (1959)  stated  that  the  purpose  of  starting  a  university 
in  Ireland  under  the  Holy  See  was  first  the  moral  and  spiritual  growth 
of  the  church  through  the  clergy.    Luther  promoted  higher  education 
principally  for  the  clergy  and  for  rulers  (Wise,  1964).    John  Knox 
proposed  a  Scottish  system  of  education  in  1560  A.D.  consisting  of 
thirteen  years  of  study  to  end  at  age  25  (Boyd,  1965).    His  proposed 
system  included  two  years  of  study  of  reading,  catechism,  and  elements 
of  grammar;  three  years  of  study  of  grammar  and  Latin;  four  years  of 
study  of  logic,  rhetoric,  and  ancient  languages,  and  three  years  study 
of  philosophy,  law,  medicine,  or  theology.     Hughs  (1958)  credits  Pope 
Eugenio  IV  with  founding  the  first  seminary  in  Florence,  Italy,  in 
1436.    It  was  described  as  a  house  of  study  and  clerical  discipline 
for  the  training  of  those  who  were  inclined  toward  the  exercise  of  the 
secular  priesthood.    Ellis  (1967)  summarized  the  significant  changes 
in  clerical  education  during  the  Middle  Ages  as  the  transition  from 
monastic  schools  to  Episcopal  schools  to  universities. 


25 

The  Period  from  1545  to  1825  A.D. 

During  the  period  of  three  centuries  from  the  Council  of  Trent 
in  1545  A.D.  to  the  opening  of  the  first  American  state  university  in 
Virginia  in  1825,  there  was  a  growing  interest  in  higher  education.  The 
first  universities  were  founded  in  South  America  before  public  higher 
education  in  the  United  States  emerged. 

The  Council  of  Trent  met  from  1545  to  1563  A.D.    The  decisions 
reached  resulted  in  a  Catholic  Reformation,  cut  off  from  the  possibility 
of  a  reconciliation  with  Protestants,  and  decreed  that  every  Cathedral 
and  metropolitan  church  was  to  have  near  it  a  college  or  seminary  with 
assured  financial  support  (Latourette,  1953),  for  the  education  of  the 
priests  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  (Wise,  1964).    The  training  of 
the  Catholic  clergy  was  standardized  by  the  Council.    Ribadeneyra  (1945) 
described  the  training  of  Ignacio  de  Loyola  in  1535  as  consisting  of 
philosophy  and  theology,  while  the  later  clergy  trained  during  five 
years  beyond  secondary  studies  in  Latin,  philosophy,  liturgy,  dogmatic, 
and  moral  theology  in  theological  schools  related  to  universities 
(Leon,  1954).    Charles  V  of  Spain  founded  universities  in  Mexico  City 
and  Lima,  Peru,  in  1551  and  accorded  them  "all  the  privileges, 
exemptions,  and  limitations  of  the  University  of  Salamanca,  Spain" 
(Brubacher  and  Rudy,  1976,  p.  5).    They  were  to  follow  the  continental 
model  in  the  graduate  facilities  in  arts,  theology,  law,  and  medicine. 
Besides  Mexico  City  and  Lima  eight  other  universities  were  chartered 
before  a  single  college  appeared  in  English  America. 

Stuber  (1965)  credited  John  Calvin,  a  Protestant,  with 
establishing  the  University  of  Geneva  in  1559  which  "became  the  leading 
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theological  school  of  Europe"  (p.  113).  The  Catholic  French  Oratory 
founded  colleges  in  which  philosophy  and  theology  were  taught  and 
which  were  to  rival  the  Jesuit  schools.    Jean-Jacques  Olier  founded  a 
seminary  in  Paris  and  others  in  French  provinces  in  obedience  to  the 
decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent.    The  Society  of  St.  Sulpice  was 
created  to  serve  those  schools  (Latourette,  1953).    A  seminary  for 
advanced  theological  training  was  opened  in  Quebec  by  Catholic  Bishop 
Laval.    John  A.  Comenius,  a  Moravian,  in  1650  advocated  training 
appropriate  to  age  distinctions  in  which  Latin  school  should  terminate 
at  age  18,  to  be  followed  by  university  studies  to  age  24,  with 
further  professional  or  private  studies  thereafter. 

The  Thirty  Years  War  (1618-1643)  in  Europe  between  Roman 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism  influenced  even  greater  awakenings  than 
the  Reformation.    Many  ministers  in  Colonial  America  were  trained  in 
European  universities,  particularly  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Dublin,  Leyden, 
and  Edinburgh  (Walsh,  1935),    Colleges  to  train  clergy  were  "demanded 
as  a  result  of  the  influential  role  of  the  colonist"  (Barck, 
Wakefield,  and  Lefler,  1950,  p.  96).    There  was  a  tendency  to  create 
institutions  of  advanced  learning  before  any  foundation  for  primary 
or  secondary  education  had  been  laid.    Brubacher  and  Rudy  (1976) 
attributed  the  formation  of  colonial  colleges  to  the  desire  of 
religious  denominations  for  a  literate,  col  lege- trained  ministry.  The 
"announced  purpose  of  education  at  all  the  colonial  colleges  was  the 
preparation  of  men  for  the  ministry  and  the  magistracy"  (Walsh,  1935, 
p.  9). 
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Harvard,  founded  in  1636  by  the  Puritans  (Pulliam,  1968), 
opened  for  students  in  1638  and  followed  English  precedents,  even  in 
the  designation  of  the  four  college  classes:    Freshmen,  Sophomore, 
Junior  Sophister,  and  Senior  Sophister  (Brubacher  and  Rudy,  1976). 
Harvard  was  the  prototype  of  subsequent  institutions.    William  and 
Mary  was  founded  in  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  by  the  Anglicans  in  1693. 
It  was  made  up  of  four  schools:    Grammar  School,  School  of  Philosophy, 
Divinity  School,  and  the  Indian  School  (Walsh,  1935).    Yale  was  founded 
in  1701  by  ten  Congregational  ministers  (Eby,  1915),  College  of  New 
Jersey  by  the  Presbyterians  in  1746,  Brown  by  the  Baptists  in  1764, 
Dartmouth  by  Congregational ists  in  1769,  Kings'  College  by  Anglicans 
in  1754,  Queen's  College  by  the  Dutch  Reformed  in  1766,  followed  by 
the  Hamilton  Literary  and  Theological  Institute  in  1818,  and  others 
(Barck  et  al.,  1950).    All  of  the  twenty-four  colleges  founded  before 
the  nineteenth  century,  except  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  were 
related  to  religious  denominations  and  in  1915  nearly  two-thirds  of  all 
colleges  and  universities  were  under  denominational  control  (Eby, 
1915).    The  Great  Awakening  of  1732  to  1744  was  a  reaction  against 
intellectual  ism,  and  it  gave  rise  to  new  centers  of  learning  in 
sympathy  with  the  movement.    The  College  of  New  Jersey  resulted  from  a 
"log  college"  which  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  Great  Awakening  (Latourette, 
1953).    The  Reformation  in  Europe  and  the  Great  Awakening  in  the 
United  States  effected  a  significant  change  in  theology  from  scholastic 
systematization  to  an  emphasis  on  the  exegesis  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  College  of  Philadelphia,  later  named  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  begun  to  give  greater  uti litarian  training  with  less 
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emphasis  on  languages.    Thomas  Jefferson  may  have  been  influenced 
by  that  idea  (Brubacher  and  Rudy,  1976)  to  found  the  University  of 
Virginia  at  Charlottesville  in  1825,  the  first  real  state  university. 
It  was  under  the  control  and  support  of  the  State  Legislature  with 
a  curriculum  similar  to  that  of  the  medieval  colleges  on  the 
continent.    State  colleges  multiplied  rapidly  following  the  university 
endowment  of  1804  in  which  "every  new  state  west  of  the  Appalachians 
was  granted  federal  lands  for  a  university"  (Brubacher  and  Rudy,  1976, 
p.  154).    The  Morrill  Acts  of  1862  and  1890,  followed  by  subsequent 
Acts  providing  federal  land  and  financial  grants,  had  demonstrated  the 
need  for  state  universities.    The  denominational  schools  and  the 
state  universities  served  as  centers  for  undergraduate  training  in 
preparation  for  graduate  level  theological  education  after  1859. 

The  period  from  1545  to  1825  established  significant  changes  in 
higher  education.    The  decisions  of  the  Council  of  Trend  resulted  in 
the  expansion  of  Catholic  centers  for  theological  training  simultaneously 
with  the  spread  of  Protestant  theological  schools.    Schools  were  founded 
in  the  Western  Colonies  in  North  and  South  America.    The  spread  and 
modification  of  theological  education  responded  to  the  demands 
expressed  in  the  Reformation  and  the  Great  Awakening.    The  need  for 
public  higher  education  was  evidenced  in  the  formation  of  the  first 
state  university. 

The  Rise  of  Theological  Seminaries 
The  specialized  school  of  theology  revolved  parallel  with  other 
disciplines  based  on  increasing  knowledge  and  the  increasing  demand  for 
advanced  training.    The  theological  colleges  became  Departments  of 
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Theology  in  universities  that  functioned  with  several  departments  or 
colleges.    Two  types  of  training  for  the  clergy  evolved.  The 
theological  college  or  department  maintained  its  program  at  the 
undergraduate  level  with  graduate  programs  available.    There  were 
other  theological  colleges  or  departments  which  were  separated  from 
the  universities  and  became  theological  seminaries.    Some  institutions 
were  also  founded  as  seminaries  from  their  initiation. 

The  Assembly  of  Aachen  in  817  A.D.  limited  and  defined  the 
educational  work  that  could  be  done  within  the  inner  monastery  in  that 
of  training  the  clergy.    The  special  training  of  the  clergy  was 
established  by  that  decision  (McCormick,  1912).    The  monastery  schools 
became  colleges  and  assumed  the  training  of  the  clergy  within  the 
general  education  curriculum.    Standardization  movements  made  it 
increasingly  difficult  for  colleges  to  offer  theological  degrees  as  a 
comprehensive  professional  specialty.    Voelkel  (1968)  credited  the 
secularization  of  higher  education  with  producing  suspicion  by 
denominational  theologians  of  religious  teachings  in  those  secular 
schools.    The  training  in  methodology  for  future  leaders  in  the 
denomination  was  absent  from  the  curriculum  in  the  schools  which  no 
longer  were  primarily  training  the  clergy.    Conflicts  in  ideology  due 
largely  to  different  denominational  orientations  contributed  to  the 
demand  for  special  theological  institutions  in  the  various  denominations. 

Barnes  (1954)  cited  the  objections  of  denominational  colleges 
to  the  establishment  of  seminaries  "to  train  ministers  when  the 
colleges  were  doing  it  already"  (p.  122).    The  University  of  Chicago 
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developed  a  strong  Divinity  school  which  offered  extensive  courses 
leading  to  equivalent  degrees  conferred  by  the  University  in  other 
fields  (Kelly,  1924).    Emory  University  followed  the  same  pattern. 

The  Dutch  Reformed  Church  established  the  first  "purely 
theological  institution  to  be  established  on  this  continent"  (Eby, 
1915,  p.  92)  in  1784  in  New  York.    The  Presbyterians  opened  a  seminary 
in  1794  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Moravians  in  1807,  the  Congregational s 
founded  Andover  in  1808,  and  Union  Theological  Seminary  was  founded 
by  the  Episcopalians  in  1812.    Princeton  Seminary  was  established  in 
1812.    Colgate  was  the  first  Baptist  theological  seminary  to  be  founded 
in  1818  as  the  Hamilton  Literary  and  Theological  Institute.  Harvard 
Divinity  School  separated  from  the  University  in  1819  and  Yale  Divinity 
School  followed  in  1822  (Eby,  1915).    Other  theological  seminaries 
offering  advanced  training  beyond  the  baccalaureate  degree  were 
founded  by  the  various  denominations.    Protestant  theological 
seminaries  numbered  100  by  1900  (Walker,  1970).    There  were  37  Roman 
Catholic  seminaries  by  1900  (Latourette,  1953). 

The  preparation  of  ministers  for  Protestant  denominations 
differed  from  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  ritualistic 
compliance  and  the  approach  to  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  (Power, 
1962).    Pope  Leo  XIII  stressed  the  education  of  the  clergy  in  the 
encyclical  Aeterni  Patris  (1879)  and  based  it  largely  on  the  theology 
of  Thomas  Aquinas.    Kelly  (1924)  maintained  that  the  difference  in 
the  programs  reported  by  the  theological  seminaries  was  due  to  four 
variables:    Entrance  requirements,  length  of  the  course,  denominational 
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control,  and  nomenclature.    Eby  (1915)  quoted  E.  Y.  Mullins'  statement 
of  purpose  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  as  "designed 
to  make  its  graduates  practically  efficient  in  pastorates,  in  the 
pulpit,  and  in  all  forms  of  denominational  life"  (p.  96).  Similar 
purposes  were  stated  by  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  Asbury,  and 
Andover  Newton  Theological  Seminaries.    Pope  Paul  VI  (Park,  1968, 
p.  256)  urged  ecclesiastical  faculties  to  employ  modern  methods  and 
aids  in  the  education  of  the  clergy.    That  speech  was  prepared  and 
approved  during  the  Ecumenical  Council  of  1963.    Hertling  (1964)  found 
that,  while  each  country  had  Catholic  seminaries,  many  of  the 
professors  of  theology  received  their  training  in  one  of  the 
prestigious  universities  in  Rome. 

Theological  seminaries  or  colleges  were  founded  in  most  of  the 
countries  where  Christianity  was  propagated.    Their  purpose  was  to 
prepare  leaders  to  perpetuate  the  churches  and  religious  institutions 
established  by  the  various  denominations. 

Concl us  ion 

Modern  theological  education  developed  progressively  from  the 
system  of  training  of  Hebrew  religious  leaders  to  the  specialized 
modern  schools.    The  attempt  to  provide  an  educated  clergy  contributed 
to  the  development  of  all  education  through  each  era  of  history. 
Institutions  for  training  religious  leaders  were  developed  in  each 
country  by  the  denominations  being  established,  in  order  to  assure 
continuity  and  doctrinal  orthodoxy. 


CHAPTER  3 
REVIEW  OF  THE  RELATED  LITERATURE 


Included  in  this  chapter  is  a  review  of  the  literature  related 
to  the  topic  under  consideration.    This  review  includes  a  discussion 
of  existing  theological  programs  in  South  American  countries,  some 
basic  problems  related  to  the  development  of  such  programs,  a  discussion 
of  criteria  suggested  for  such  programs,  and  a  review  of  graduate 
degrees  offered.    Much  of  the  literature  which  related  to  the  problem 
was  found  in  denominational  agency  reports  of  foreign  mission 
organizations,  missionary  journals,  and  published  materials  in  related 
fields.    Other  sources  of  information  included  correspondence  and 
personal  participation  in  the  foreign  mission  program  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention  since  1959.    Close  relationships  with  other 
denominational  workers  have  provided  insight  to  the  problems  commonly 
found  in  religious  missionary  endeavors. 

The  review  of  references  was  confined  to  selected  published 
and  unpublished  materials,  interviews,  and  correspondence.  The 
references  were  reviewed  in  three  broad  classifications.    First,  the 
existing  graduate  theological  study  programs  were  summarized.  Second, 
problem  areas  were  pointed  out.    References  which  contributed  to  the 
development  of  criteria  were  reviewed  in  the  final  classification. 
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Lack  of  Documentary  Information 
The  writer  encountered  much  difficulty  in  finding  documentary 
information  about  theological  programs  in  South  America.  Posada, 
Cespedes,  and  Umbelino  de  Sauza  (1976)  investigated  the  general 
panorama  of  education  in  Latin  America  and  determined  that  only  in  a 
few  countries  was  there  enough  precise  data  about  the  central  office  of 
education  and  its  organization  to  define  personnel,  functions,  and 
programs  under  its  supervision.    The  data  were  less  complete  regarding 
the  various  educational  programs  in  the  countries  studied.    That  was 
especially  true  regarding  private  institutions.    The  problem  was 
accentuated  in  the  study  of  missionary  institutions  because  they  were 
not  registered  in  government  offices. 

Allen  (1960)  gave  two  primary  reasons  for  the  lack  of  written 
records  in  standard  reference  works  in  government  documents  as  follows: 
First,  most  mission  bodies  in  South  America  seemed  to  underrate  the 
importance  of  detailed  reports,  and  second,  having  no  legal  requirement 
to  report  to  the  government,  reports  had  gone  only  to  superiors  in  each 
denominational  sending  body.    Another  reason  expressed  was  that  the 
governments  were  cognizant  of  the  missionary  activity  but  ignored  any 
statistical  report  developed  by  the  institutions  through  the  emerging 
denominations. 

Existing  Theological  Programs  in  Latin  America 
and  Other  Selected  Nations 

Included  in  this  section  is  an  overview  discussion  concerning 

theological  programs  offered  in  Spanish-speaking  countries  of  South 

America.    This  discussion  includes  programs  known  to  be  offered  by 
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Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  denominations.    The  concluding  discussion 
reviews  briefly  how  theological  programs  are  offered  in  other  Third 
World  countries.    It  was  thought  that  conditions  in  other  selected 
nations  might  add  information  important  to  the  problem. 

Postgraduate  Programs  in  Spanish  America 

The  Southern  Baptist  Convention  Annual  (1983)  gave  details  from 
the  report  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Board  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention  on  the  undergraduate  theological  schools  in  Spanish  America 
related  to  its  mission  program  in  each  country.    Spanish  America  was 
identified  as  the  eighteen  countries  in  which  the  official  language  was 
Spanish.    Twenty-one  theological  seminaries  or  institutes  were  in 
operation  in  1982  with  an  enrollment  of  574  undergraduate  students. 
However,  the  only  graduate  school  program  referred  to  was  the  Seminario 
Teologico  Bautista  Internacional ' s  Master's  degree.    The  Prospecto  1983- 
84  (1983)  of  the  Seminary  located  in  Cali,  Colombia,  outlined  the 
programs  offered  and  noted  that  the  Master's  program  was  available  to 
persons  who  could  be  resident  students  in  Cali,  and  met  the  entrance 
requirements.    That  limited  the  program  to  the  Cali  campus  and  would 
not  permit  the  accessibility  of  the  studies  to  students  in  other 
countries. 

In  1976  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Seminary  requested  the 
Baptist  Association  of  Theological  Institutions  in  Spanish  America 
(ABITHA)  to  study  the  possibility  of  establishing  an  International 
Spanish  Baptist  Graduate  Theological  Seminary.    The  purposes  stated 
were  to  prepare  national  church  leaders  and  professors  with  the 
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Master  and  Doctor  of  Theology  degrees.    The  president  of  the  Peru 
Evangelical  Baptist  Convention,  in  an  interview  in  1978  with  the 
President  of  the  Peru  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  urged  the  training 
of  nationals  in  order  for  them  to  assume  the  leadership  in  the 
educational  institutions.    He  emphasized  that  there  did  not  exist 
anywhere  in  Spanish  America  an  institution  for  the  adequate  preparation 
of  Baptist  Nationals  through  graduate  theological  studies  to  serve  as 
professors.    He  pointed  out  that  political  and  social  circumstances 
produced  a  necessity  for  such  an  institution. 

The  Prospecto  y  Plan  de  Estudios  of  the  Instituto  Superior 
Evangel i CO  de  Estudios  Teologicos  (1978)  (SEDET)  in  Buenos  Aires, 
Argentina,  described  an  interdenominational  undergraduate  and  graduate 
level  program  for  students  from  the  eight  denominations  whose 
representatives  controlled  the  Instituto.    The  master  and  doctoral 
degrees  were  offered.    The  student  was  required  to  be  in  residence  for 
the  period  of  study,  which  limited  the  program  to  the  Buenos  Aires 
area.    The  undergraduate  program  required  five  years  for  completion. 
The  master  and  doctoral  degrees  required  two  and  three  years  additional 
study,  respectively.    Correspondence  received  from  the  Rector,  Roberto 
E.  Rios  (April  1977),  stated  that  there  was  no  governmental 
recognition  of  the  degrees  granted.    Some  of  the  graduates  were  able 
to  secure  teaching  positions  in  the  official  system  of  education  through 
the  services  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Seminary  which  certified  that  the 
degree  was  equivalent  to  that  degree  which  it  offered. 

The  Directory  of  Theological  Schools  in  Africa,  Asia,  the 
Caribbean,  Latin  America,  and  the  South  Pacific  (The  Theological 
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Education  Fund,  1968)  listed  only  two  institutions  among  the  religious 
denominations  in  South  America  which  offered  degrees  higher  than  one 
equivalent  to  the  undergraduate  university  degree.    They  were  the 
Baptist  Seminary  in  Cali,  Colombia,  and  the  Institute  in  Buenos  Aires 
cited  above  to  serve  a  multi-denominational  constituency. 

Schools  Administered  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 

Sanchez  (1951)  identified  two  objectives  of  missionary 
educational  endeavors  by  religious  denominations  as  social  welfare 
and  leadership  training  from  pre-school  through  the  university  level. 
Some  of  the  schools  were  primarily  training  members  of  the  clergy,  while 
others  had  a  broader  educational  purpose.    Sanchez  was  referring  to 
both  Catholic  and  Protestant  schools.    Allen  (1960)  listed  73 
seminaries  with  3,029  students  in  nine  countries  of  Spanish  South 
America  under  the  administration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  1957. 
Ramirez  and  Label le  (1964)  found  the  number  of  seminary  students 
preparing  for  the  priesthood  had  increased  from  1,001  in  1957  to 
1,126  by  1962.    Ramos  and  Garre  (1963)  documented  the  existence  of  27 
seminaries  for  training  priests  only  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  with 
2,000  students  enrolled  in  1959.    They  investigated  the  social  and 
religious  changes  in  Latin  America  with  particular  interest  in  the 
ecclesiastical  structure. 

Bruneau  (1974)  traced  the  political  development  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Brazil.    The  struggle  between  regalism  and 
Jansenism  centered  in  the  seminaries  and  in  the  appointment  of 
Portuguese-speaking  Bishops.    Regalism  as  a  theory  held  that  the 
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interest  of  the  nation  should  dominate  those  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Jansenism  supported  the  primacy  of  the  Pope  over  all  Catholic 
institutions.    The  resolution  of  the  conflict  between  the  Church  and 
State  favored  the  Pope  over  the  Church  in  Brazil  and  resulted  in  the 
growth  of  the  education  of  priests  within  the  country.    By  1968  the 
number  of  seminaries  in  Brazil  had  increased  to  43.    However,  those 
Roman  Catholic  institutions  in  the  South  American  countries  were  not 
open  to  Protestants  for  leadership  training. 

Recognition  and  Accessibility  of  Graduate  Centers 

There  was  no  official  recognition  of  degrees  outside  the 
affiliated  denominations  for  the  institutions  which  offered  graduate 
theological  education  in  South  America.    Ley  Universitaris  20.654 
of  the  Ministerio  de  Cultura  y  Educacion  (1974)  was  the  law  governing 
the  establishment  of  universities  in  Argentina.    A  careful  study  of  that 
law  revealed  no  mention  or  provision  for  the  existence  of  private 
theological  institutions.    The  Seminario  Biblico  Latinoamericano  (1977) 
in  Costa  Rica  disclosed  an  agreement  under  which  transfer  of  credits 
at  the  undergraduate  level  could  be  effected  to  meet  entrance 
requirements  to  the  Licenciatura  degree  program  of  the  Uni vers i dad  de 
Costa  Rica.    However,  the  Licenciatura  degree  offered  in  the  Seminario 
Biblico  Latinoamericano  lacked  official  recognition. 

Ley  General  de  Educacion  19326  (1972)  Articulo  154  of  Peru 
included  religious  seminaries  in  the  preamble  to  the  undergraduate  and 
postgraduate  levels  of  educational  institutions  which  the  Peruvian 
government  would  approve.    The  Director  of  the  Department  of  Higher 
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Education  informed  the  writer  in  an  interview  (1978)  that  no  regulations 
for  that  part  of  the  law  as  regarded  private  religious  seminaries  were 
projected. 

The  government  of  Colombia  (Ministerio  de  Educacion  Nacional, 
1974)  granted  the  right  of  legal  establishment  through  the  Institute 
Colombiano  para  el  Fomento  de  la  Educacion  Superior  of  public  autonomous 
universities  and  private  autonomous  institutions.    Under  the  law,  a 
legally  licensed  institution  was  empowered  to  grant  degrees  and 
certificates.    Acuerdo  103  (Ministerio  de  Educacion  Nacional,  1974) 
of  Colombia  described  the  procedures  for  establishing  the  program, 
and  implied  that  official  recognition  of  the  degrees  of  those 
institutions,  including  religious  seminaries,  would  be  given.    A  series 
of  educational  decrees  by  the  Colombian  government  followed  and  by 
1984  the  status  of  religious  seminaries  in  the  law  was  not  clear. 

A  search  of  the  International  Yearbook  of  Education  (1966)  did 
not  disclose  any  record  of  seminaries  recognized  by  the  reports  of  the 
Office  of  Education  in  the  Spanish  Americn  countries. 

The  catalogues  of  the  seminaries  cited  previously  required  all 
course  work  to  be  done  in  residence  at  the  respective  schools  granting 
the  degrees.    The  two  graduate  programs  were  accessible  only  to  those 
who  could  reside  in  those  centers  for  the  time  required  to  complete 
the  work.    Financial  obligations,  family  responsibilities,  immigration 
difficulties,  and  other  personal  considerations  limited  the  number 
of  prospective  students.    The  attrition  rate  related  to  foreign 
residence  by  the  student  was  considered  excessively  high.    The  loss 
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of  the  ministry  of  the  student  during  the  time  of  absence  was  to  be  an 
added  cost  of  sending  students  abroad  for  graduate  study  in  the  prime 
years  of  their  productive  life. 

Postgraduate  Protestant  Theological  Schools 
in  Other  Selected  Nations 

To  obtain  additional  insight  concerning  Christian  theological 
programs,  the  writer  reviewed  the  literature  about  other  selected 
nations.    The  Theological  Education  Fund  (1973)  described  other 
postgraduate  theological  centers  in  the  Third  World.    Larsen  (1973) 
identified  the  Third  World  as  Asia,  Africa,  Oceania,  and  Latin  America. 
Aier  (1930)  identified  three  characteristics  common  to  the  Third  World 
countries.    They  were  politically  nonaligned.    Religiously,  they  were 
conceived  of  as  a  missionary  field  for  religious  denominations  based 
in  North  America  and  Europe.    They  were  struggling,  economically 
developing,  countries. 

The  Tokyo  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  Tokyo,  Japan  (The 
Theological  Education  Fund,  1973),  required  a  bachelor's  degree  at  the 
baccalaureate  level  for  entrance  to  a  six-year  postgraduate  program 
leading  to  the  degrees  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  Master  of  Theology,  and 
Doctor  of  Theology  based  on  North  American  seminary  requirements.  Five 
Japanese  universities  offered  postgraduate  theological  studies  in 
residence  through  departments  of  theology. 

In  Korea,  the  United  Graduate  School  of  Theology  at  Yonsei 
University  and  the  Ewha  Women's  University  offered  the  Master  and 
Doctor  of  Theology  degrees.    Master's  degrees  were  granted  by  the 
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Hankuk,  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Seoul,  and  Pusan  Union  Theological 
Seminaries. 

The  Senate  of  Serampore  College  in  India  offered  the  master 
and  doctoral  degrees  in  theology.    The  Near  East  School  of  Theology 
at  Beirut,  Lebanon,  granted  a  Master  of  Sacred  Theology  degree. 
There  were  Ph.D.  programs  available  at  the  Hebrew  University  and  Hebrew 
Union  Seminary  in  Jerusalem.    In  Africa,  eighteen  centers  of  advanced 
theological  departments  were  university  related.    All  required  the 
studies  to  be  in  residence  at  the  school  granting  the  degree. 

The  Caribbean  Center  for  Advanced  Studies  at  Carolina,  Puerto 
Rico,  offered  a  Master  in  Sacred  Theology  with  a  Licenciatura  degree 
as  a  prerequisite  for  entrance  to  the  resident  program.  The 
Seminario  Biblico  Latinoameri cano  (Manual  de  Informacion,  1977) 
provided  a  two-year  Master  in  Ministry  program  after  completion  of  the 
Bachelor  of  Divinity  degree.    In  Brazil,  six  Roman  Catholic  universities 
had  departments  of  theology  with  advanced  degrees  and  five  theological 
schools  conducted  master  degree  programs. 

All  of  the  seminaries  listed  by  the  Theological  Education  Fund 
(1973)  required  residence  studies  and  a  baccalaureate  degree  from  an 
accredited  college  or  university  in  a  traditional  program  based  on 
entrance  requirements  similar  to  those  in  North  America. 

Some  Problem  Areas  in  Establishing  Programs 
The  literature  reviewed  pointed  out  the  existence  of  common 
problems  related  to  the  establishment  of  a  graduate  program  for  the 
denominational  constituency  of  any  one  Third  World  country.    A  major 
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common  problem  was  that  the  financial  support  base  was  related  to  the 
relatively  small  number  of  persons  who  comprised  the  total  membership 
of  the  denomination  within  any  specific  country.    The  per  capita  cost 
of  maintaining  the  program  increased  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  number 
of  contributors  in  the  support  base.    The  influence  of  the  social, 
political,  and  economic  situations  in  each  country  affected  the 
institutions  within  the  country.    The  conditions  produced  by  the 
periodic  political  instability,  a  continuing  underdeveloped  economy, 
culturally  impoverished  masses  and  socially  deprived  people  affected 
the  religious  educational  system  to  a  greater  degree  than  they  did  the 
secular  educational  system. 

Base  of  Financial  Support 

The  financial  inviability  of  transplanting  a  complex  North 
American  program  with  a  high  cost  of  operation  into  the  Spanish  American 
setting  has  been  demonstrated.    Coe  (1974)  cited  as  causes  of  the 
financial  difficulty  the  inadequate  support  afforded  by  minority 
religious  groups,  insufficient  finances  generated  in  the  poverty 
stricken  environment,  and  the  fact  that  the  social  setting  was 
nonevangel ical .    The  base  of  operations  would  have  to  be  extended 
to  a  wider  economic  cooperation  and  provide  a  larger  number  of  students. 
Fukuyama  (1972)  observed  that  current  discussions  on  methodological 
changes  in  theological  education  were  a  new  phenomenon  since  few  changes 
had  occurred  in  four  centuries.    This  was  found  to  be  true  even  though 
Latourette  (1938)  had  appealed  for  collective  approaches  to 
denominational  programs.    Yet,  agreement  has  been  difficult  to  achieve 
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between  world  Christian  denominations.    He  regarded  the  strengthening 
of  leadership  as  essential  to  the  growth  of  Christianity.  Latourette 
evaluated  the  type  of  theological  education  program  needed  in  terms  of 
future  indigenous  support. 

Ideological  Differences 

A  second  difficulty  in  establishing  needed  theological  programs 
was  the  impact  of  ideological  differences.    L.  D.  Brown  (1974)  did 
research  on  an  intensified  cooperation  between  theological  schools  of 
different  denominations  in  which  the  conclusion  pointed  out  the 
impractical ity  of  an  attempted  union  of  several  schools.  Ecclesiological 
and  doctrinal  differences  limited  the  areas  of  agreement  and  increased 
the  importance  of  coordination  problems.    Firsthand  observation  by  the 
writer  in  Spanish  America  supported  those  conclusions.  Cooperation 
between  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  seminaries  was  seen  to  be  limited 
or  nonexistent.    Wagoner  (1966)  found  that  "all  Catholic  seminaries  are 
in  a  system  of  hierarchical  obedience"  (p.  5)  centered  in  three 
congregations  under  the  maximum  authority  of  the  Pope.    He  stated  that 
Roman  Catholic  theological  study  was  to  be  "carried  on  within  the 
dogmatic  assumptions  and  limitations  of  the  Church's  teachings" 
(p.  9).    The  same  would  be  true  of  the  other  denominations,  and  would 
make  the  attempted  cooperation  counterproductive. 

Stendahl  (1977),  Dean  of  Harvard  University  Divinity  School, 
expressed  the  view  that  a  close  relationship  with  the  sponsoring 
communities  of  faith  should  be  maintained  by  all  divinity  schools  and 
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seminaries.    He  emphasized  that  the  primary  constituencies  of  a 
seminary  are  the  communities  of  faith  within  the  supporting  religious 
denomination.    The  popular  conception  was  that  the  product  of  the 
seminary  was  a  recognized  representative  of  the  religious  denomination. 
That  fact  influenced  the  degree  of  cooperation  possible  between 
denominations  in  establishing  one  institution  to  serve  a 
mul tidenominational  constituency. 

Willems  (1967)  illustrated  the  frustration  of  the  denominational 
leaders  who  felt  they  should  be  effective  in  their  ministry  at  every 
level  of  society.  However,  the  education  that  would  equip  them  for 
leadership  was  considered  to  be  a  factor  producing  social  mobility 
that  caused  them  to  be  isolated  from  the  lower  classes.    A  further 
frustration  to  trained  leadership  was  that  numerical  growth  in  the 
religious  groups  was  seen  to  be  greater  among  the  lower  classes  than 
among  the  higher  classes  of  society. 

These  problems  were  found  to  have  existed  in  part  because  of 
the  stages  of  development  categorized  by  Monroe  (1927)  in  his  study 
of  comparative  education.    In  the  first  stage,  education  was  incidental 
to  evangelism.    Education  became  an  effective  appeal  toward  the 
Christian  life  to  the  non-Christian  in  the  second  stage.    Stage  three 
retained  elements  of  stages  one  and  two  but  was  highly  influenced  by 
the  theory  of  effective  propagation  of  cultural  and  intellectual 
development  without  overt  religious  appeal. 

The  changing  social  setting  (Bonino,  1964)  required  that  higher 
education  be  provided  for  national  leaders  in  the  type  situation  in 
which  they  expect  to  function.    The  Hartshorne  and  Floyd  (1945)  study 
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of  theological  education  in  the  Northern  Baptist  Convention  concluded 
that  graduate  study  had  been  emphasized  as  a  requirement  for  seminary 
faculties  to  the  extent  that  25  per  cent  had  no  experience  in  the 
active  pastorates.    A  tradition  of  independence  from  functional 
considerations  was  found  in  the  fields  where  they  taught.  One 
conclusion  of  the  study  was  that  field  experience  in  the  churches  was  of 
equal  importance  for  faculty  qualifications.    The  report  of  the 
Theological  Education  Fund  (1972)  study  of  ministry  in  the  total  social 
context  supported  those  conclusions  in  recognition  of  the  particular 
Latin  American  setting. 

Theological  Education  and  Civil  Government 

Two  extremes  characterized  relationships  between  civil 
government  and  religious  seminaries  in  the  Third  World.    Moss  (1968) 
stated  the  position  that  the  context  of  theological  study  must  be 
the  Church  and  the  Church's  mission  to  the  world.    Millard  (1976) 
emphasized  that  the  state  had  a  role  in  theological  education  because 
the  institutions  existed  in  a  politically  governed  region.  The 
consideration  of  those  two  emphases  have  resulted  in  two  extreme  forms 
of  treatment  of  proprietary  institutions.    They  were  ignored  by  the 
government  in  most  cases,  or  the  government  assumed  a  regulatory 
posture,  especially  in  dictatorships  and  under  Communism.    Wise  (1964) 
referred  to  the  state  control  placed  on  ecclesiastical  seminaries  by 
Otto  Von  Bismark,  Prime  Minister  of  Germany  in  1872,  under  the  School 
Inspection  Law.    The  results  showed  the  need  for  minimum  standards  for 
degree  granting  institutions,  both  public  and  proprietary,  and  for 
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responsibility  by  the  institutions  to  adhere  to  the  minimum  standards 
for  each  degree.    The  absence  of  standards  produced  programs  of 
study  to  meet  a  denominational  need  without  consideration  of  the 
principal  of  consumer  protection  for  the  graduate  who  thought  he  had 
a  widely  recognized  degree.    Bechtold  (1972)  asserted  that  definitive 
criteria  for  higher  studies  in  theology  had  not  been  established. 

Need  for  National  Leaders 

The  problem  of  an  insufficient  number  of  national  leaders  in 
Spanish  America  was  verified  by  several  authorities.    Glover  (1960) 
appraised  as  the  greatest  weakness  of  the  missionary  movement  the 
failure  to  produce  an  adequate  number  of  fully  trained  national 
leaders  as  early  as  1924,    Allen  (1960)  found  that  six  leading  British 
missionary  societies  allocated  2  per  cent  of  their  expenditures  to 
theological  education.    Less  than  2  per  cent  of  North  America  and 
Africa  were  assigned  to  theological  education. 

Sanchez  (1951)  identified  nine  problems  faced  in  the 
development  of  national  systems  of  education  in  South  America.  The 
incorporation  of  large  groups  of  indigenous  people,  poverty, 
geographic  barriers,  uneven  distribution  of  population,  bitter  and 
unstable  political  factionalism,  and  inept  leadership  made  the  creation 
of  an  educational  system  a  longtime  job.    Latin  Americans  have  had  a 
public  education  system  for  a  relatively  short  time,  weakened  by 
complex  private  educational  institutions  which  had  an  influence  over 
the  newly  developed  theological  institutions. 


The  need  for  leaders  had  increased  faster  than  the  supply. 
Glasser  (1971)  compared  the  growth  of  congregations  in  Latin  America 
at  the  rate  of  5,000  per  year  to  the  600  pastors  produced  in  the  same 
period.    He  stated  the  significant  role  that  education  by  extension 
had  carried  out,  increasing  by  ten  times  the  number  of  pastors 
previously  trained  in  the  resident  seminaries.    However,  there  was  no 
reference  to  the  basic  problem  of  an  insufficient  number  of  trained 
faculty  to  staff  the  needed  programs. 

Camay  (1974)  looked  at  education  as  cultural  imperialism 
when  viewed  from  the  perspective  of  its  influence  to  modify  society. 
However,  in  the  Third  World  countries  society  was  found  to  be  modified 
by  such  noneducation  forces  as  extremist  political  persuasions,  social 
revolutions  growing  out  of  physical  needs  related  to  population 
growth,  and  wider  acquaintance  with  higher  standards  of  living  in 
other  countries.    Burtness  (1973)  analyzed  the  needed  commitment  in 
theological  education  as  a  "multi-dimensional,  polychromatic  approach" 
(p.  15)  to  equipping  leaders  for  the  many  ministries,  from  the 
pastorate  to  the  faculty,  in  greater  numbers.    Brubacher  and  Rudy  (1976) 
attributed  the  importance  of  doctoral  degrees  for  teaching  in  American 
universities  to  the  migration  of  the  Ph.D.  graduates  from  European 
schools  to  teach  in  American  universities.    Such  a  comparison  was  the 
principle  underlying  the  necessity  of  graduate  education  for  seminary 
faculty,  which  had  to  compare  to  undergraduate  institutions  in  other 
fields. 
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Absence  of  University  Affiliation 
and  Evaluation  of  Credits 

Thomas  (1967)  concluded  in  his  survey  of  graduate  professional 

education  in  South  American  countries  that  the  aspect  of  theological 

education  which  stood  out  was  the  absence  of  university  affiliation. 

It  was  attributed  to  the  denominational  relation  of  the  theological 

schools,  while  under  the  Latin  American  systems  of  education,  a 

theological  school  was  attempting  to  be  on  a  level  with  undergraduate 

university  education.    The  missionary  theological  institution's 

faculty  was  composed  of  90  per  cent  foreign  numbers,  with  work 

schedules  that  prevented  private  research  and  having  shortterm  teaching 

assignments  as  compared  to  North  American  institutions.    Zorn  (1975) 

pointed  out  that  the  problems  in  training  nationals  at  the  graduate 

level  to  serve  as  faculty  were  related  to  the  costs  involved,  the 

imposition  of  traditional  North  American  patterns  of  theological 

education,  and  the  unstable  sociopolitical  setting. 

A  major  problem  in  international  education  was  the  evaluation 

of  foreign  credits;  UNESCO  (1970)  requested  the  International 

Association  of  Universities  to  provide  documentation  to  facilitate  the 

exchange  of  course  credits  and  degrees  from  institutions  abroad.  The 

study  was  initiated  because  of  the  request  of  six  countries  in  Europe 

and  North  America.    Two  types  of  problems  were  found  in  equating 

degrees  awarded  in  different  countries.    The  first  was  related  to 

differences  in  curricula  content,  duration,  examination  levels,  and 

in  terminology.    The  second  was  a  reluctance  by  institutions  to  place 

confidence  in  the  assessment  by  other  institutions  of  their  own  degrees 
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while  feeling  capable  themselves  of  assessing  the  degree  of  another 
institution. 

The  Association  suggested  two  ways  to  approach  the  problem  of 
equivalence.    It  suggested  that  the  evaluating  institutions  study 
thoroughly  the  course  requirements,  examinations,  entrance  requirements, 
and  duration  as  a  first  procedure  to  determine  equivalence.    A  second 
suggestion  was  that  the  institutions  accept  the  judgment  of  the 
particular  university  and  country  in  evaluating  equivalence.  Those 
conducting  the  UNESCO  (1970)  study  found  that  in  practice  three 
approaches  were  being  used.    The  multilateral  approach  consisted  of 
several  countries  reaching  an  accord  for  every  case.    The  unilateral 
approach  was  an  evaluation  done  by  the  receiving  university.  The 
bilateral  approach  consisted  of  representatives  from  both  countries 
evaluating  the  particular  request  and  rendering  a  decision.    The  same 
problems  existed  in  Latin  America,  but  no  method  for  resolving  them  had 
been  initiated. 

Bender  and  Davis  (1972)  pointed  out  that  degree  mills  were  a 
significant  danger  to  the  transfer  of  credits  and  the  proper  evaluation 
of  degrees  from  other  institutions.    The  emphasis  on  external  degrees 
prompted  their  study  which  disclosed  the  international  involvement. 
Bender  and  Davis  described  the  role  of  federal  and  state  governments, 
educational  associations,  and  voluntary  organizations  in  attempting  to 
remedy  that  problem  which  had  existed  since  1876  in  the  United  States. 
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Rate  of  Attrition  in  Foreign  Study 

The  rate  of  attrition  discouraged  the  missionary  organizations 
from  sending  students  out  of  the  country  to  study,    Allen  (1960) 
reported  the  conclusions  of  the  International  Missionary  Council 
Survey  of  the  training  of  denominational  leaders  in  Africa.  The 
report  demonstrated  that  there  was  a  direct  correlation  between  the 
age  of  the  student  and  time  spent  abroad  to  the  rate  of  attrition. 
The  Presbyterian  U.S.A.  Foreign  Mission  Board  Report  of  1956,  cited 
by  Allen  (1960),  indicated  that  most  African  students  who  went  abroad 
to  study  either  never  returned  or  returned  with  a  foreign  orientation 
which  required  a  readjusting  to  the  work  in  the  home  country. 

The  Theological  Education  Fund  (1966)  concluded  that  there  were 
very  clear  advantages  to  the  training  of  clergy  within  the  setting  of 
the  future  ministry.    The  cost  was  found  to  be  33  per  cent  less.  The 
training  was  relevant  to  the  local  situation,  and  the  attrition  rate 
was  found  to  be  considerably  lower.    Anderson  (1969)  cited  Welch  as 
having  found  that  theological  training  overseas  for  Africans  was  of 
value  when  the  training  was  postgraduate,  the  training  was  in  a 
specialized  field,  and  there  was  an  apprenticeship-supervision 
relationship.    He  emphasized  seven  rules  for  the  receiving  institution 
to  act  under.    Courses  should  not  be  duplicated.    The  prospective 
student  shall  have  exploited  all  the  education  available  in  his 
own  country.    The  duration  of  the  absence  should  be  for  a  minimum 
period  of  time. 
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Differences  in  Social  and  Religious  Thought 

The  differences  in  the  religious  setting  required  accommodations 
to  the  setting  in  formulating  goals.    Missiological  thought  in  Latin 
American  theology  did  not  parallel  the  organizational  categories  and 
patterns  of  the  North  American  counterpart.    Costas  (1977)  pointed  out 
differences  in  emphases  on  methods  in  pastoral  theology,  the  influence 
of  the  Latin  American  political  theology,  the  legacies  of  a  short 
religious  history  on  which  to  reflect,  and  the  variations  required  in 
the  theology  of  missions.    The  evangelical  ecumenical  movement  promoted 
by  Castro  (1961)  and  Bonino  (1964),  Evangelism-in-depth  led  by  Kenneth 
Strachan  in  1967,  and  the  solidarity  of  man  in  the  effort  to  preserve 
individualism  championed  by  Gutierrez  (1972)  were  important  influences 
on  the  state  of  religion  in  Latin  America.    Hogg  (1971)  described  the 
differences  as  a  "massive  encounter  with  the  contending  faith  systems" 
(p.  22).    The  missionary's  role  in  the  unstable  setting  was  described 
by  Willems  (1967)  as  that  of  "one  among  equals"  (p.  11)  whose  presence 
should  encourage  individual  judgment  and  participation  in  the  affairs 
of  the  denomination.    Binkley  (1967)  observed  as  factors  in  the  human 
situation  the  rapid  advancement  of  science  in  which  relatively  few 
participate,  the  enormous  population  growth,  and  the  emergence  of 
large  scale  intergroup  tensions. 

The  problem  areas  were  found  to  be  related  to  a  consideration 
of  finances,  ideologies,  denominational  identification,  leadership 
by  nationals,  isolation  of  educational  institutions,  attrition  in 
foreign  study  students,  and  the  social  and  religious  situation.  The 
complexity  of  the  political  setting  was  both  a  causal  factor  and  itself 
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affected  by  the  situations  which  applied  to  an  evaluation  of  the 
factors  involved  in  theological  education. 

Criteria  for  Postgraduate  Theological  Study 
The  literature  and  firsthand  observation  by  the  writer  were  used 
to  develop  suggested  criteria  to  be  considered  in  a  postgraduate  seminary 
educational  program  in  selected  Latin  American  countries.  The 
definition  and  objectives  of  graduate  theological  education  were 
related  to  the  criteria  found  to  be  applicable.    The  four  primary 
functions  of  universities  emphasized  by  McGrath  (1951)  applied  to 
theological  institutions.    In  the  third  primary  function,  to  encourage 
research  and  to  prepare  scholars  to  extend  the  frontiers  of  knowledge, 
he  described  a  central  purpose  of  all  postgraduate  education.  Further 
development  of  criteria  for  this  study  is  the  subject  of  Chapter  4. 

Objectives  of  Theological  Education 

Stating  the  basic  objectives  of  a  proposed  theological  program 
is  an  important  step  in  the  process.    Various  scholars  have  emphasized 
that  the  objectives  must  fit  into  the  contextual  needs  and  conditions 
in  which  the  program  is  offered.    Consequently,  a  set  of  objectives  for 
theological  programs  in  the  United  States  would  not  necessarily  be  good 
for  developing  nations. 

Mey  (April  1975)  listed  six  principles  regarding  theological 
training  among  which  he  placed  as  the  first  obligation  that  it  should 
be  provided  for  "all  who  actually  carry  out  the  various  ministries  of 
the  church"  (p.  187).    A  statement  of  the  objective  of  theological 
education  was  given  by  Routh  (1974)  as  being 
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To  provide  theological  education  for  those  whom  the  churches 
indicate  have  given  evidence  of  a  divine  call  to  the 
gospel  ministry,  such  training  to  include  studies  in  the 
biblical,  theological,  historical,  and  practical  fields; 
and  to  provide  basic  theological  instruction  for  men 
and  women  preparing  for  other  church  vocations  and  places 
of  Christian  leadership,    (p.  46) 

Statements  of  objectives  by  Hull  (1976)  and  Bowman  (1974)  were  found  to 

be  in  general  agreement. 

Wagoner  (1966),  in  his  comparison  of  Protestant  and  Catholic 

seminaries,  concluded  that  both  groups  offered  a  specialized  program 

of  priestly  training  to  be  undertaken  in  the  setting  of  the  future 

ministry  and  influenced  by  the  particular  situations  of  the 

denominations.    The  differences  he  noted  were  determined  by  the  dogmas 

and  rituals  practiced  in  the  various  regions  and  by  the  separate 

denominations.    The  key  issue  in  the  professionalism  of  the  seminary 

graduates  was  the  role  model  provided  by  the  postgraduate  seminary 

faculty. 

Some  authorities  insist  that  the  purposes  of  the  program  should 
be  based  on  the  unique  needs  of  the  area  served.    The  stated  purposes 
of  the  South  East  Asia  Graduate  School  of  Theology  (The  Theological 
Education  Fund,  1973)  were 

1.  To  provide  faculty  training  within  the  South  East  Asia 
context 

2.  To  facilitate  the  greater  contextualization  of  the  basic 
Bachelor  of  Divinity  degree,  and 

3.  To  stimulate  the  emergence  of  indigenous  theological 
thinking,    (p.  162) 

The  doctoral  program  developed  by  the  South  East  Asia  Graduate  School 

of  Theology  was  designed  to  direct  the  studies  away  from  library 

experiences  toward  Asian  contextual  issues  in  the  church  and  society. 
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Starr  (1973)  indentified  five  principles  for  graduate  education 
in  his  assessment  of  graduate  degrees  (p.  84). 

1.  As  a  vehicle  of  inquiry,  education  should  be 
emphasized  over  training. 

2.  The  standards  should  be  higher  than  existing 
professional  demands. 

3.  Graduate  schools  should  promote  intensive  and 
extensive  research, 

4.  There  should  be  a  close  coordination  between  the 
intellectual  bent  of  the  student  and  the  sources  of 
knowledge. 

5.  The  student  should  be  equipped  to  identify  and  address 
the  real  issues. 

Major  transitions  have  transpired  in  missiology  during  the 
twentieth  century.    Scherer  (1971)  characterized  the  period  before 
1920  as  a  missiology  concerned  with  evangelism,  preaching,  and 
conversions.    From  1920  to  1940,  the  emphasis  was  placed  on  the 
developemtn  of  local  churches  with  trained  national  workers.    In  the 
period  after  1940,  issues  of  new  nationhood,  revivals  in  ancient 
religions,  and  the  application  of  humanistic  settings  to  theological 
declarations  provoked  a  thorough  search  for  appropriate  methodology 
in  missions. 

Six  missiological  lines  in  Latin  America  during  the  decade  of 
the  1970s  were  identified  by  Costas  (1977).    He  cited  the  historical 
missiological  model  as  the  praxis  of  mission  in  contemporary  Protestant 
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Christianity  based  on  historical  methods  found  in  Christian  missions. 
The  pastoral-theological  model  was  described  as  an  emphasis  on  an 
aboriginal  Protestant  pastoral  theology  responding  to  the  particular 
setting.    Mission  strategy  determined  by  the  influence  of  ethical 
issues  was  categorized  as  the  ethical  missiological  model.    An  emphasis 
on  mission  strategy  planning  based  on  exegetical  Bible  interpretation 
and  theological  studies  was  classified  as  the  biblical  theological 
model.    Costas  (1977)  identified  the  evangelism  and  church  growth  model 
as  the  development  of  mission  programs  with  a  high  priority  on  numerical 
increases  in  churches  and  members.    He  defined  as  the  holistic  model 
the  attempts  to  integrate  the  biblical-theological,  the  historical,  and 
the  sociocultural  perspective  in  the  efforts  of  missionary  organizations 
in  the  concrete  historical  situation  of  the  particular  setting.  An 
examination  of  his  descriptions  of  each  line  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  categorized  as  lines  or  models  the  underlying  principles  that 
were  found  in  the  m'issiology  of  all  missionary  endeavors.  Ethical 
issues,  pastoral  ministries,  exegetical  Bible  studies,  the  reflections 
on  Christian  theology,  church  growth  through  evangelism,  and  the 
efforts  to  integrate  them  in  the  total  social  and  theological  setting 
were  found  to  coexist  in  the  history  of  missionary  activities,  with, 
only  glaring  exceptions.    The  necessity  that  the  theological  program 
interact  with  the  environment  established  the  basis  for  considering  the 
appropriate  criteria  for  the  particular  epochs. 

Organization  and  Governance  of  Programs 

The  sources  reviewed  indicated  that  organizational  legitimacy 
was  a  basic  criterion.    Peters  (1968)  related  the  authenticity  of 
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theological  education  to  its  insight  into  world  needs,  to  its  capability 
to  make  theology  functional  in  social  engagements,  and  to  the 
participatory  relationships  of  students  with  faculty  and  the  governing 
board.    The  need  for  one  governing  council  composed  of  representatives 
from  the  supporting  constituency  was  demonstrated.    The  Faculty  of  the 
Pontifical  and  Civil  Theology  school  of  Lima,  Peru  (Efemerides,  1975), 
was  established  in  1935  as  the  local  governing  council  under  the  Sacred 
Congregation  of  Seminaries  and  Universities  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.    The  Protestant  Institute  of  Advanced  Theological  Studies  in 
Argentina  was  found  to  be  governed  by  the  representatives  of  the  eight 
sponsoring  denominations  (Institute  Superior  Evangelico  de  Estudios 
Teologicos,  1976).    The   International   Baptist  Theological  Seminary 
was  controlled  by  a  Board  of  Trustees  elected  from  eight  cooperating 
countries  (Seminario  Teologico  Bautista  Internacional ,  1976).  Each 
Protestant  seminary  was  organized  under  a  central  governing  body, 
composed  of  elected  representatives  of  the  constituency  and  former 
students,   and  operated  through  a  central  administrative  office. 

Fukuyama  (1972)  in  the  Ministry  in  Transition  illustrated  the 
necessity  of  the  representation  of  the  constituency  on  the  governing 
board.    He  published  the  results  of  a  study  of  1,191  pastors  of  the- 
United  Church  of  Christ  and  1,283  students  in  the  United  Church  of 
Christ  seminary  and  related  seminaries  in  the  United  States.    He  also 
investigated  the  practicality  of  the  training  for  ministers.  The 
questionnaires  disclosed  that  only  11  per  cent  of  the  ministers  and  6 
per  cent  of  the  students  thought  that  theological  education  was  doing 
an  effective  job  of  educating  ministers,  and  that  few  changes  had  taken 
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place  in  theological  education  since  1500  A.D.    The  study  showed  that 
40  per  cent  of  ministers  and  32  per  cent  of  students  would  emphasize 
the  study  of  psychology  in  ministerial  education.    He  concluded  that 
those  who  received  the  ministry  and  benefits  of  theological  education 
could  contribute  to  the  design  for  a  more  effective  program. 

The  legitimacy  of  educational  institutions  in  Spanish  America 
depended  on  official  permits  and  authorizations  granted  by  the  Ministry 
of  Education  in  each  country.    Present  programs  were  found  to  be 
unaccredited  and  not  approved  by  the  appropriate  government  offices. 
Students  did  not  receive  a  degree  with  official  validation;  therefore, 
the  benefits  accruing  to  them  were  limited  to  those  of  the  religious 
denominations  sponsoring  the  institutions.    Credits  could  be  transferred, 
teaching  permits  were  denied  them  in  public  education  systems,  and  more 
advanced  studies  in  government  approved  institutions  would  not  consider 
the  degrees  as  a  basis  for  entrance  to  higher  studies  in  their 
institutions. 

Academic  Degree  Qualifications 

What  standards  should  be  met  before  awarding  an  academic  degree? 
Considerable  literature  was  reviewed  on  this  aspect  of  theological 
programs.    This  literature  is  discussed  in  this  section. 

An  "academic  degree"  was  defined  as  an  academic  rank  conferred, 
or  the  rank  to  which  scholars  were  admitted,  in  recognition  of  their 
attainments  (Spurr,  1970,  p.  4).    Spurr  wrote  that  "degree  structures 
may  be  defined  as  general  categorizations  of  curricula  leading  to 
specific  academic  degrees"  (p.  6).    The  degrees  served  to  categorize  a 
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program  in  terms  of  admission  standards,  duration  of  effort,  level  of 
accomplishments,  and  time  required  to  complete  it.    Houle  (1973, 
pp.  218-219)  pointed  out  that  the  right  to  award  degrees  was 
initially  based  on  a  charter  issued  by  a  Pope,  Archbishop,  or  by  a 
sovereign  government  based  on  the  divine  right  of  the  ruler.  The 
institutions  carried  out  five  formal  procedures  in  the  educational 
process  of  the  student  in  the  successful  completion  of  a  program: 

1.  Enforcement  of  admission  requirements 

2.  Provision  of  instruction 

3.  Evaluation  of  the  individual's  competence  in  the 
content  taught 

4.  Awarding  of  the  certificate  or  degree 

5.  Licensure  to  practice  a  profession 

The  authority  to  grant  degrees  in  the  United  States  was  derived 
from  the  Legislative  enactments  creating  public  institutions,  while 
private  institutions  were  granted  the  authority  in  their  charters. 

Welch  (1971)  investigated  graduate  studies  in  religion  as 
compared  to  other  professional  education.    He  concluded  that  the  demands 
of  the  scholar  in  religion  were  essentially  those  "that  obtain  in  any 
other  area  of  scholarly  inquiry"  (p.  15).    The  degree  structure  was 
found  to  be  the  same  as  in  other  disciplines  in  the  graduate  programs 
of  universities.    However,  graduate  theological  seminaries  required 
an  undergraduate  college  degree  to  enter  the  undergraduate  program 
of  theological  studies  in  the  seminary  before  entrance  to  the  graduate 
program.    Welch  (1971)  found  really  few  distinctions  between  proposed 
studies  in  the  university  Ph.D.  and  the  seminary  Ph.D.  degrees. 
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Spurr  (1970)  cited  principles,  expressed  by  Clark  Kerr,  that 
apply  to  awarding  degrees  by  an  institution.    Awarding  degrees  involved 
decisions  that  affected  the  pace  of  academic  life,  influenced  the 
breadth  of  the  curriculum,  prescribed  the  length  of  time  of  the 
program,  defined  the  ratio  and  qualifications  of  faculty  members, 
ordered  the  governance  structure  of  the  institution,  and  identified  the 
facilities  necessary  to  carry  out  the  objectives. 

Identification  of  Degrees  Offered 

Eells  (1963,  p.  13)  identified  four  types  of  degrees:  Earned, 
honorary,  privatum  (ex  officio),  and  ad  eundem.    Privatum,  or  ex 
officio,  degrees  were  limited  to  the  master's  and  were  conferred  by  Yale 
on  persons  elected  to  their  corporation,  as  members  of  the  board,  and 
professors  who  had  no  Yale  degree.    The  granting  of  ad  eundem  degrees 
was  the  formal  recognition  that  the  same  degree  was  earned  in  another 
institution  as  an  interuniversity  courtesy. 

The  degrees  granted  in  the  United  States  were  found  to  be  the 
associate,  bachelor's,  master's,  specialist,  and  doctoral  degrees. 
Some  foreign  countries  reviewed  offered  the  Licenciatura,  doctoral, 
and  professional  degrees. 

Undergraduate  degrees.  Associate  and  bachelor  degrees  were' 
awarded  on  the  completion  of  two  and  four  year  programs  of  study  in 
residence  (Eells,  1963).  External  degrees  (Houle,  1973)  were  awarded 
for  nontraditional  undergraduate  education.  Some  of  the  principles 
operating  in  the  undergraduate  external  programs  suggested  criteria 
for  an  international  graduate  program.    Houle  (1973)  defined  the 
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external  degree  as  one  awarded  to  an  individual  on  the  basis  of  some 
program  of  preparation  which  was  not  "centered  in  traditional  patterns 
of  residential  collegiate  or  university  study"  (p.  14).    It  required 
the  same  kind  of  program  as  the  internal  degree,  and  was  characterized 
by  flexible  time/space  higher  education  principles.    External  degrees 
were  obtained  throughout  university  and  correspondence  programs 
(Portman,  1978). 

The  Open  University  utilized  correspondence  methods  in  the 
delivery  system.    Created  by  the  Labour  Party  and  Harold  Wilson  in 
England  (Houle,  1973),  it  was  designed  for  adults  and  was  to  be  "open" 
(p.  34)  with  no  academic  bars  to  admission.    Instructional  methods 
employed  were  television,  radio,  correspondence,  guided  readings,  and 
self-assessment  tests.    In  the  British  Open  University  (Shahn,  Spring 
1981)  uninterrupted  undergraduate  formal  course  work  for  the 
undergraduate  degree  could  be  finished  in  three  years,  and  doctorates 
were  awarded  for  research  conducted  by  graduate  students. 

The  Distance  Study  program  in  Germany  (Holmberg,  1981)  was 
similar  to  the  British  Open  University.    The  undergraduate  program  of 
the  British  Open  University  and  Distance  Study  program  did  not  suggest 
criteria  for  the  development  of  the  international  graduate  program  in 
theology. 

Degrees  Offered  in  Graduate  Programs 

Starr  (1973)  listed  five  principles  generally  observed  in 
graduate  degrees: 

1.    As  a  vehicle  of  inquiry,  graduate  education  should  be  primarily 
education,  rather  than  training 
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2.  Should  have  a  higher  claim  than  existing  professional 
demands 

3.  Graduate  schools  should  promote  intensive  and  extensive 
inquiry 

4.  Close  coordination  should  exist  between  the  intellectual 
bent  of  the  student  and  the  sources  of  knowledge 

5.  The  student  should  be  able  to  attack  with  the  least 
avoidable  delay  the  questions  that  are  the  most  worth 
answering,    (pp.  84-85) 

Master's  degree.    The  term  "master"  was  derived  from  the  Latin 
Magister,  meaning  teacher.    The  traditional  master's  degree  required 
the  baccalaureate,  one  additional  year  of  course  work,  and  most 
required  a  thesis  (Eells,  1963).    The  function  of  the  master's  program 
was  stated  by  Spurr  (1970)  as 

1.  Introduction  to  graduate  study 

2.  Remedial  to  cover  deficiencies  in  undergraduate 
education 

3.  Terminal  professional  programs 

Specialist's  degree.    Spurr  (1970)  recommended  that  the  course 
work  phase  of  the  doctoral  studies  be  recognized  by  the  granting  of  a 
specialist' s degree  by  the  institution.    The  specialist's  degree 
required  a  master's  degree  plus  one  year  of  course  work  and  a 
comprehensive  examination.    Specialist's  (sixth  year)  degrees  are 
offered  in  many  fields.    Contrary  to  Sparr's  point,  that  the  degree  be 
offered  on  the  path  to  the  doctorate,  most  specialist's  degrees  are 
separated  from  the  doctorate. 

Doctor's  degree.    Early  academic  doctorates  began  in  Bologne  in 
1158  (Pierson,  1937).  The  first  Ph.D.  in  the  United  States  was  awarded 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1833  (Pierson,  1937).  The 
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requirements  for  the  doctor's  degree  established  in  1919  at  the 

University  of  North  Caronia  were  (Pierson,  1937,  pp.  3-5): 

Admission  to  candidacy  after  two  years  post  baccalaureate 
study 

Student's  approval  by  a  special  committee 
Major  requirements— master  of  the  field 
Minor  requirements— 20  semester  hours 
Two  foreign  languages 

Three  years  of  residence  or  the  equivalent 
Dissertation 

Comprehensive  examination 
Orals 

Latin  American  Degrees 

World  Survey  of  Education  V  (1971)  pointed  out  that  the  Latin 
American  programs  of  higher  education  began  on  the  completion  of  the 
secondary  school  studies  which  were  considered  as  pre-uni versity  and 
pre-special ization.    A  student  entered  the  area  of  major  university 
studies  on  terminating  secondary  school  without  an  interim  of  further 
liberal  arts  or  introductory  studies  in  the  majority  of  the  countries 
studied.    The  university  Licenciatura  degree  programs  required  from 
three  to  seven  years  to  complete,  depending  on  the  area  of  studies. 
Three  or  four  additional  years  were  required  to  complete  the  doctoral 
program. 

Peru  Educational  Law  19326  of  1972  required  two  to  four  years 
study  at  the  graduate  level  for  the  doctoral  program.  Colombian 
Decree  80,  1980,  required  that  the  student  possess  the  Licenciatura 
with  two  additional  years  for  the  Magister  and  two  more  years  for  the 
Doctor's  degree. 
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Legislative  Provisions  for 
Private  Higher  Education  in  Colombia 

To  initiate  a  program  considered  herein  requires  some  specific 
knowledge  of  the  legal  and  educational  background  of  the  country. 
Since  the  proposed  headquarters  of  the  theological  program  will  be 
located  in  Colombia,  the  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  review  the 
legal  status  for  educational  programs  in  Colombia. 

Universities  have  functioned  in  Colombia  since  the  first 
university  in  Colombia,  Santo  Tomas,  was  established  in  1590  (Rama, 
1970).    Rama  listed  38  universities  in  Colombia  in  1968,  of  which  21 
were  private.    By  1980,  the  number  had  increased  to  61.    The  Instituto 
Colombiano  para  el  Fomento  de  la  Educacion  Superior  (1981)  published 
a  list  of  institutions  of  higher  education  which  were  approved  by 
the  Ministry  of  Education.    There  were  40  public  institutions,  61 
private  institutions,  9  technological  institutions,  and  5  special 
administrative  institutions  listed.    Education  was  under  the  control  of 
the  government,  and  legislative  enactments  defined  the  establishment, 
governance,  authorization  of  degrees,  programs  of  study,  and  financial 
support  of  higher  education. 

Definition  and  Objectives  of  Higher  Education 

Law  8,  January  24,  1979,  Article  2,  defined  official  institutions 
of  the  system  of  post  secondary  education  as  the  universities  and 
technological  institutions  which  may  have  been  created  or  authorized  by 
law,  or  that  may  have  originated  in  action  by  the  Departmental  (State) 
assemblies  or  Municipal  Councils,  or  that  being  created  as  private 
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institutions  may  have  acquired  the  character  of  official  by  action  of 
competent  authority,  such  as  the  Institute  Colombiano  para  el  Fomento 
de  la  Educacion  Superior  (ICFES). 

Decree  80,  January  22,  1980,  Article  22  listed  the  objectives 
of  higher  education,  public  and  private,  as 

a.  To  impart  higher  education  as  an  effective  means  for 
the  complete  fulfillment  of  the  Colombian  man,  with  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  more  just  society,  equalized  and 
autonomous,  appropriately  established  in  the 
international  community 

b.  To  amplify  the  opportunities  of  access  to  higher 
education,  in  order  that  all  Colombians  who  meet  the 
requirements  may  participate  and  benefit  from  its  programs 

c.  To  advance  programs  that  incorporate  into  the  system 
candidates  from  the  urban  and  rural  zones  deprived 

of  economic  and  social  development.  Higher  education 
will  be  offered  to  indigenous  groups  to  afford  them  a 
vital  development  in  their  own  context 

d.  To  harmonize  activities  between  the  various  educational 
institutions  and  with  the  authoritites  charge  with 

the  orientation  and  supervision  of  the  system 

e.  To  cooperate  in  order  that  institutions  fulfill  their 
appropriate  functions  and  to  guarantee  that  they  and 
their  programs  abide  by  the  minimum  academic, 
scientific,  and  adminstrative  requirements 

f.  To  propitiate  the  integration  of  higher  education  with 
the  other  basic  areas  of  national  activities 

g.  To  contribute  to  the  development  of  the  lower  educational 
levels,  in  order  to  facilitate  their  interaction  and 
achievement  of  their  corresponding  objectives 

h.  To  promote  the  scientific  and  pedagogical  formation  of 
educational  and  investigative  personnel,  that  would 
guarantee  the  quality  of  education  in  the  different  levels 
and  modes 

i.  To  promote  educational  decentralization,  with  the  purpose 
that  the  diverse  zones  of  the  country  may  have  the 
appropriate  human  and  technological  resources  that  would 
permit  them  to  adequately  meet  their  needs 

j.    To  contribute  in  such  manner  that  the  various  parts  of 
the  system  may  be  factors  in  the  spiritual  and  material 
development  of  the  region  in  which  they  function 

k.    To  facilitate  the  transfer  of  students  from  the 

different  programs  and  educational  modalities.    (Article  22) 

The  purposes  of  theological  education  are  parallel  to  those 
objectives  as  stated  in  the  law. 
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Conditions  for  Establishment  of  University  Programs 

The  Minister  of  Education  declared  a  positive  attitude  toward 
private  institutions  in  a  speech  before  the  Congress  (Ministerio  de 
Educacion  Nacional  de  Colombia,  1971)  in  which  he  stated,  "I  am 
expressing  clearly  that  the  private  universities  should  be  respected 
as  the  Constitution  ordains"  (p.  181).    The  establishment  of  a  private 
institution  for  higher  education  in  Colombia  followed  a  procedure  in 
which  a  feasibility  study,  along  with  organizational  minutes  and 
documents  that  accredit  financial  solvency  must  be  presented  to  ICFES 
with  a  petition  for  a  license.    Decree  80,  1980,  listed  the  documents 
required  to  accompany  a  petition  for  the  legal  approval  of  an 
institution  to  be 

a.  Minutes  of  the  foundation  of  the  institution 

b.  A  copy  of  the  statutes  of  the  institution 

c.  A  feasibility  study 

d.  Documents  that  accredit  the  availability  of  funds  to 
maintain  the  institution.    (Article  144) 

The  petition  must  be  presented  to  the  office  of  ICFES.    Decree  2745, 

1980,  stated  that  the  basic  plan  of  development  of  new  institutions  and 

the  costs  for  initiating  and  carrying  out  the  program  must  be  presented 

to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  ICFES  for  legal  processing.    The  basic 

plan  must  include  a  justification  of  the  program  as  shown  by  a 

demonstrated  need,  and  the  design  of  the  program  to  meet  the  need. 

Decree  2799,  1980,  specified  that  in  order  to  initiate  a  new 

program  of  study,  admit  students,  and  initiate  academic  work,  all 

private  insitutions  of  higher  education  would  have  to  obtain  a  one-year 

license  from  ICFES.    Article  26  and  28  of  the  same  Decree  stipulated 
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that  all  institutions  were  required  to  apply  for  a  "license  to  function" 
from  ICFES,  which  granted  authorization  to  develop  the  total  program 
and  carry  it  on  for  a  period  of  time  long  enough  to  complete  a  full 
program. 


Legislation  for  Governance  of  Higher  Education 

The  principle  adopted  in  Cordoba,  Argentina,  in  1918,  which 
demanded  university  autonomy  and  student  representation  in  university 
governance,  spread  over  Latin  America.    The  result  was  university 
autonomy  in  most  of  the  Latin  American  countries  (World  Survey  of 
Education,  1966),  including  Colombia. 


The  Institute  Colombiano  para  el  Fomento 
de  la  Educacion  Superior 

The  organ  of  the  National  Ministry  of  Education  in  Colombia 

(Decree  81,  1980)  that  exercised  the  functions  of  the  regulation, 

direction,  and  inspection  of  higher  education  was  the  Institute 

Colombiano  para  el  Fomento  de  Educacion  Superior  (ICFES).    The  Director 

of  ICFES  was  named  by  and  is  a  representative  of  the  President  of 

Colombia.    He  (Decree  81,  1980)  directed  the  activities  of  ICFES  with 

the  assistance  of  a  Board  composed  of 

a.  The  national  Minister  of  Education,  or  his 
representative,  who  will  preside  over  the  Board 
meetings 

b.  The  chief  of  the  National  Department  of  Planification, 
or  his  representtive 

c.  The  Rector  of  the  National  University  of  Colombia  or, 
in  his  absence,  the  Vice  Rector 

d.  A  Rector  and  an  Ex-Rector  of  an  official  university, 
elected  by  the  Rectors  of  those  institutions 

e.  A  Rector  and  an  Ex-Rector  of  a  private  university, 
elected  by  the  Rectors  of  those  institutions 


f.  A  Rector  of  a  technological  institution  or  a  Rector 
of  a  professional  intermediate  institution,  elected 
by  the  Rectors  of  those  institutions 

g.  A  member  named  by  the  President  of  the  Republic 

h.  The  Director  of  ICFES,  with  voice  but  having  no 
vote.    (Article  4) 

Various  committees  carried  out  the  functions  assigned  to  ICFES 
by  Decree  81,  1980.    A  Committee  for  Planification  of  higher  education 
(Article  14)  was  assigned  the  responsibility  of  proposing  to  ICFES  the 
polity  and  plans  for  the  development  of  higher  education,  the  projection 
of  educational  programs  needed  in  all  areas  of  the  country,  the  study 
of  petitions  for  official  approval  of  institutions  and  programs,  the 
recommendation  of  minimum  requirements  for  the  creation  of  new  higher 
education  institutions,  and  to  participate  in  the  evaluation  of 
institutions  of  higher  education  (Article  14). 

The  Instituto  Colombiano  para  el  Fomento  de  Educacion  Superior 
administered  the  Investment  Fund  for  Higher  Education  (FIES)  which  was 
budgeted  to  motivate  the  construction  of  buildings,  provide  scientific 
equipment,  and  library  materials  (Article  16). 

The  National  Testing  Service  (SNP)  was  a  function  of  ICFES 
(Article  18).    The  responsibility  for  entrance  tests  for  admission  to 
higher  education,  to  administer  tests  to  students  in  institutions 
which  had  lost  official  approval  or  were  discontinuing  their  programs, 
and  to  validate  materials  studied  outside  Colombia,  were  assigned  to 
the  National  Testing  Service  (Article  18).    These  functions  of  ICFES 
were  previously  the  responsibility  of  the  National  University  Council 
which  was  replaced  by  ICFES  (Law  21,  Articles  3  and  10). 
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Autonomy,  Academic  Freedom,  and  Authorization 

Decree  80,  1980,  Article  17  of  the  Laws  of  Colombia  established 
the  autonomy  of  universities.    Decree  80,  Articles  5,  18,  and  101 
guaranteed  academic  freedom.    Professors,  students,  and  alumni  were 
assured  participation  in  the  governance  by  Decree  83,  1980,  Article  3. 
Administrators  were  required  to  have  a  degree,  five  years  of  experience 
as  professor,  and  be  employed  full  time  in  order  to  serve  as  an 
administrator.    Programs  must  be  inspected,  evaluated,  and  authorized 
by  the  ICFES  in  order  to  maintain  their  official  status,  as  stipulated 
by  Decree  81,  Articles  1  and  2.    The  National  Minister  of  Education  in 
Colombia  pointed  out  the  importance  of  the  relationship  of  the  alumni 
to  the  governance  of  the  institutions  (Ministerio  de  Educacion 
Nacional,  1971,  p.  225). 

Local  Institutional  Governance 

Rama  (1970,  p.  2.11)  stated  that  religious  universities  depended 
on  the  religious  body  they  represent  for  support  and  leadership,  while 
private  universities  were  governed  by  the  founding  organizations, 
and/or  Boards  of  Directors.    Rama  (1970)  listed  the  composition  of 
the  governing  boards  of  private  universities  as 

1.  Members  of  the  founding  body 

2.  Rector 

3.  Vice  Rector 

4.  Deans 

5.  Professors 

6.  Alumni,    (p.  213) 

The  National  Minister  of  Education  of  Colombia  stated  before  the 
Congress  (Ministerio  de  Educacion  Nacional,  1971)  that  private 
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institutions  of  higher  education  had  full  liberty  to  work  in  the 
programs  they  wished  to  implement. 

Authorization  to  Grant  Degrees 

Colombia  provided  in  the  legislation  for  limitations  on  degrees 
granted.    The  name  of  the  degree  and  the  qualifications  of  the 
institutions  were  stipulated  in  Decree  2725,  1980,  Articles  1  through 
13.    Decree  2724,  1980,  provided  for  a  fine  to  institutions  which 
offered  programs  of  study  without  being  authorized  by  the  ICFES.  Rama 
(1970,  p.  41)  noted  that  nonuniversity  studies  could  be  honored  with 
a  nonacademic  diploma  that  may  have  nonacademic  significance. 

Legislative  Provisions  for  Programs  of  Study 

A  general  move  in  Latin  America  toward  a  nationally  centered 
education  program  was  observed  in  the  laws.    The  trend  reflected  an 
attempt  by  the  countries  to  relate  education  to  the  national 
development,  while  trying  to  maintain  standards  acceptable  to  other 
nations.    The  Minister  of  Education  (Ministerio  de  Educacion  Nacional, 
1971,  translation)  addressed  the  Congress  in  1971  and  appealed  for 
the  development  of  higher  education  based  on  the  practical  needs  of 
Colombia.    He  expressed  the  opinion  that  adherence  to  the  foreign 
systems  had  led  to  the  "brain  drain"  to  the  United  States  and  Europe 
of  "85  per  cent  of  the  graduates  of  medicine  in  the  years  just  prior 
to  1971"  (p.  84).    He  emphasized  that  the  85  percent  were  still  in 
foreign  countries. 

Decree  3191,  1980,  of  Colombia  described  the  various  programs 
of  higher  education  in  terms  of  academic  work  units  (ULA).  One 
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academic  work  unit  was  defined  in  that  Decree  as  consisting  of  one 
hour  of  class  with  the  accompanying  preparation,  or  two  hours  of 
practical  activities  under  the  supervision  of  a  professor,  or  three 
hours  of  independent  academic  activity  with  the  guidance  and 
evaluation  of  a  professor  (Article  2).    The  university  baccalaureate 
degree  required  3,200  academic  work  units  (Article  7).    The  master's 
(magister)  degree  required  1,200  academic  work  units  (Article  10). 
The  doctoral  degree  required  2,400  academic  work  units  (ULA)  which 
could  include  the  1,200  ULAs  completed  in  the  master's  degree.  The 
Licenciatura  course  required  three  to  five  years  depending  on  the 
field.    The  master's  degree  course  required  four  semesters.  The 
doctoral  degree  course  required  four  semesters.    The  length  of  time 
required  for  completion  of  the  programs  of  study  in  Colombia  was 
found  to  be  representative  of  those  in  other  Latin  American  countries. 

Relationship  to  Sponsoring  Agencies 

The  private  institutions  in  Colombia  were  allowed  liberty 
within  the  law  to  work  in  the  programs  they  wished  to  implement,  the 
governance  that  was  chosen,  and  the  financial  resources  they  could 
raise  from  within  and  outside  the  country  (Decree  80,  Articles  5,  18, 
and  101).    There  were  minimums  established  in  order  to  maintain  the 
programs.    That  liberty,  under  the  government  control,  granted 
sponsoring  agencies  the  right  to  establish  insitutions  within  the 
limits  of  the  laws  of  Colombia,  and  to  carry  out  objectives  compl imentary 
to  the  purposes  of  the  agencies  themselves. 
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Summary 

The  review  of  the  sources  revealed  existing  undergraduate 
theological  seminaries  in  most  of  the  Spanish-speaking  countries  in 
Latin  America.    Colombia  and  Argentina  had  master's  degree  programs 
in  the  seminaries  for  resident  students.    No  existing  degree  program 
offered  an  officially  approved  degree.    The  accessibility  was  limited 
to  a  small   percentage  of  the  prospective  students  with  an  attendant 
loss  of  productivity  over  a  long  period  of  time  and  a  high  attrition 
rate  suffered  by  the  countries  having  no  seminary  and  sending  students 
abroad  to  study  in  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  degrees. 

Financial  limitations  of  prospective  students,  ideological 
differences  between  countries,  and  the  loss  of  a  close  relationship 
between  the  student  and  the  denominational  constituency  in  his  native 
country,  were  major  problems.    Lack  of  official  and  professional 
recognition  made  the  degrees  have  little  remunerative  value  to  those 
who  sought  employment  outside  the  denominational  institutions. 

Organizational  legitimacy,  educationally  valid  objectives,  widely 
accepted  admission  requirements  to  each  degree  program,  comparable  levels 
of  measurable  competency  in  similar  degree  courses,  and  the  achievement 
of  demonstrated  capabilities  consonant  with  the  objectives  were  criteria 
observed  in  the  sources  investigated.    The  graduate  study  programs  were 
related  to  the  universality  of  cultures  and  knowledge,  but  it  was 
imperative  to  maintain  a  close  relationship  to  the  cultural  and 
governmental  setting  if  they  were  to  contribute  to  creative  benefits  for 
the  recipient  constituency. 


CHAPTER  4 
THE  CRITERIA  FOR  THE  EVALUATION 
OF  THE  PROPOSED  PROGRAM 


A  discussion  of  the  criteria  for  the  development  and  evaluation 
of  the  project  for  a  graduate  denominational  program  of  theological 
education  at  the  master's  and  doctoral  levels  to  serve  nationals  in 
Spanish  America  follows  in  this  chapter.    Attention  was  given  to  six 
areas  as  appropriate  guidelines  for  the  program  and  as  valid 
considerations  for  its  evaluation: 

1.  The  objectives  of  the  program 

2.  The  validity  as  determined  by  the  laws  of  Colombia, 
academic  recognition,  and  approval  by  the 
denominational  constituency 

3.  The  resources  required  for  the  delivery  system 

4.  Accessibility  to  prospective  students 

5.  Admission  standards 

6.  Financial  support 

The  Validity  of  the  Program 
As  discussed  previously,  the  theological  programs  in  most 
South  American  countries  have  not  achieved  official  recognition  and, 
consequently,  have  no  general  validity  outside  the  denominations  in 
which  they  are  offered.    The  writer  believes  that  the  program  proposed 
herein  should  have  some  general  validity. 
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Denominational  institutions  of  higher  education  have  been 
accountable  to  three  different  communities  (Welch,  1971)  consisting  of 
the  civic,  academic,  and  religious.    It  was  necessary  to  develop  a 
program  that  would  be  valid  in  those  three  communities. 

Higher  Education  Regulated  by  Law  in  Colombia 

In  the  United  States  the  national  and  regional  accrediting 
agencies  grant  validity  to  institutions  (Koerner,  1968),    In  Colombia, 
the  government  regulates  all  higher  education,  public  and  private, 
under  the  provisions  of  Law  8,  1979;  ICFES  is  the  body  responsible  for 
higher  education  under  the  National  Ministry  of  Education  of  Colombia 
(Decree  81,  1980)  and  only  the  degrees  authorized  by  ICFES  can  be 
registered  with  the  offices  of  the  Ministry  of  Education.    A  license 
to  function  as  an  institution  granting  degrees  and  managing  a  program 
of  higher  education  in  Colombia  must  be  granted  through  the  offices  of 
ICFES  after  the  favorable  completion  of  a  process  of  application. 
Decree  81,  1980,  provides  for  periodic  evaluations  of  the  academic 
program  by  government  inspectors.    Failure  to  meet  the  standards 
prescribed  by  law  could  result  in  the  suspension  of  the  license  to 
function. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Colombian  Decree  2799,  1980,  the 
governance  of  private  institutions  is  under  the  Board  of  Directors  as 
established  in  the  founding  documents.    Article  5  of  the  same  Decree 
required  the  participation  of  administrators,  professors,  students, 
and  alumni  in  the  policy-making  process. 
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Since  the  program  will  be  centered  in  Colombia,  the  objectives 
of  the  program  should  be  determined  in  the  context  of  Decree  80,  1980, 
and  should  carry  out  the  objectives  of  the  founding  body  and  their 
representatives.    Law  8,  1979,  states  that  the  Law  applies  to  public 
and  private  educational  institutions.    Decree  80,  1980,  Article  22, 
states  the  objectives  of  all  higher  education  in  Colombia.  The 
translation  of  those  objectives  are  found  on  page  63  in  the  previous 
chapter.    The  Seminario  Teologico  Bautista  Internacional  (1983) 
Prospecto  states  that  the  purpose  of  the  seminary  is  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  preparation  of  leaders  for  the  interpretation  and 
expansion  of  the  kingdom  of  God  to  serve  the  Baptist  constituency  in 
Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Ecuador,  Panama,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Peru,  and 
Venezuela.    The  proposed  graduate  program  is  designed  to  operate  as 
a  department  of  the  seminary  and  offer  advanced  studies  to  prepare 
leaders  above  the  baccalaureate  degree  level  in  research  and  leadership 
capabilities  at  the  master's  and  doctoral  levels.    The  campuses  of 
cooperating  seminaries  in  Spanish  America  should  be  utilized  as 
extension  centers  to  offer  the  graduate  courses  to  residents  in  those 
countries  in  order  to  make  postgraduate  education  accessible  to  a 
greater  population.    A  system  of  shortterm  loans  of  professors  and  . 
library  resources  between  seminaries  was  necessary  to  provide  adequate 
human  and  material  research  resources. 

The  objective  of  the  graduate  level  proposed  program  is  to 
create  opportunities  for  theological  education  beyond  the  first  degree 
for  denominational  leaders,  and  faculty  development  within  the  Spanish 
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American  setting  in  keeping  with  the  statement  of  educational 
objectives  in  Colombian  higher  education  Decree  80,  1980,  Article  22, 
and  the  purposes  stated  in  the  seminary  Prospecto  (1983-84).  No 
conflict  exists  between  the  Laws  and  the  seminary's  statement  of 
objectives. 

Academic  Validity 

The  establishment  of  academic  validity  includes  a  consideration 
of  accreditation,  faculty,  admission  requirements,  courses,  research, 
and  evaluation.    A  means  of  establishing  standards  of  adequacy  and  a 
basis  of  cooperation  between  seminaries  in  Spanish  America  was  lacking. 
Dickey  (1974)  observed  that  higher  education  needed  both  government 
controls  and  nongovernment  methods  of  assessment  to  maintain  acceptable 
excellence.. . 

Accreditation.    The  present  complexities  of  the  Spanish  American 
educational  setting  are  similar  to  those  described  in  the  United  States 
by  Nevin  (1959)  as  indicators  of  the  need  for  accreditation  in  the 
educational  world.    He  cited  as  the  origin  of  the  complexities  the 
significances  of  geography,  varying  degrees  of  government  controls, 
denominational  interests,  the  social  influences,  and  pressures  on  the 
institutions  and  the  government  to  establish  accepted  standards  of 
qual ity. 

The  Association  of  Baptist  Theological  Institutions  in  Spanish 
America  (ABITHA)  composed  of  members  from  the  cooperating  seminaries, 
or  another  organization,  should  function  as  the  accrediting  agency 
between  undergraduate  seminaries  in  the  area  for  purposes  of  graduate 
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school  admissions  requirements,  and  should  assess  the  postgraduate 
programs  in  the  various  cooperating  seminary  centers.    The  admission 
and  credit  requirements  for  each  degree  must  conform  to  the  equivalent 
level  as  prescribed  in  Decree  2725,  1980,  of  Colombia.  Agreements 
between  the  accredited  seminaries  in  recognition  of  the  accepted 
standards  of  quality  in  education  would  facilitate  transfer  of  credits 
to  fulfill  admission  requirements.    Each  seminary  would  be  integrated 
into  the  cooperating  academic  community  as  an  equivalent  member. 

Faculty.    The  faculty  should  be  composed  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Postgraduate  Department,  the  Graduate  Committee,  and  faculty 
members  chosen  in  the  appropriate  fields  of  expertise.    The  Chairman 
of  the  Department  and  all  the  administrative  records  should  be 
maintained  in  Cali  at  the  seminary.    The  Graduate  Council  should  advise 
the  chairman  of  the  department  on  appropriate  matters.    The  faculty 
should  be  selected  based  on  their  qualifications  and  availability  to 
teach  specific  courses  in  the  centers  as  planned  by  the  Department. 
The  courses  should  be  scheduled  to  be  taught  in  the  seminary  in  Cali, 
Colombia,  and  in  the  extension  centers  established  in  the  seminaries 
in  other  countries.    The  department  will  assign  a  qualified  professor 
who  resides  in  the  country,  if  possible,  to  teach  the  course.    If  not 
available,  a  professor  will  be  loaned  from  another  country.    Table  1 
lists  the  professors  having  graduate  degrees  and  the  country  where 
they  work  (Foreign  Mission  Board,  1983). 
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Table  1 

Faculty  Distribution  by  Degree  and  Country 
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n f  «-jci  1  L  1 1 1  a 

0 
u 

'X 

Chile 

2 

1 

3 

Colombia 

4 

5 

9 

Costa  Rica 

1 

1 

Ecuador 

1 

1 

Guatemala 

1 

1 

2 

Honduras 

1 

1 

Mexico 

3 

3 

6 

Panama 

2 

2 

Peru 

1 

1 

2 

Uruguay 

1 

1 

Venezuela 

_2 

J. 

_3 

Totals : 

18 

18 

36 

Admission 

requirements. 

The  requirements  for  admission 

to  the 

master's  program  were  the  following  (International  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary  Prospecto,  1978,  Magister) . 


1.  Fulfill  the  general  conditions  stated  in  the  Prospecto 

2.  Possess  the  Licenciatura  in  theology  or  the  equivalent 
from  a  recognized  institution 

3.  Demonstrate  evidence  of  superior  performance  in 
undergraduate  study  and  have  a  working  knowledge  of 
Greek,  Hebrew,  and  English 

4.  Present  an  application  for  admission  to  the  Office  of 
the  Registrar  no  later  than  two  months  before  the 
beginning  of  classes 

5.  Complete  a  set  of  admissions  tests  determined  by  the 
Graduate  Committee,  which  includes  an  interview  with 
a  panel  assigned  by  the  Committee 

6.  The  Graduate  Committee  approves  or  disapproves  the 
applicant  based  on  consideration  of  all  the  materials 
presented,    (pp.  1-2) 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  doctoral  program  should 
include  the  following: 
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1.  Fulfill  the  general  conditions  stated  in  the  Prospecto 

2.  Possess  the  Master  of  Theology  or  the  equivalent  from 
a  recognized  institution 

3.  Present  an  application  for  admission  to  the  doctoral 
program  no  later  than  two  months  before  the  initiation 
of  classes 

4.  Demonstrate  evidence  of  superior  performance  in  the 
master's  program 

5.  Complete  a  set  of  admissions  tests  determined  by  the 
Graduate  Committee,  which  includes  an  interview  with 
a  panel  assigned  by  the  Committee 

6.  The  Graduate  Committee  approves  or  disapproves  the 
applicant  based  on  consideration  of  the  materials 
presented 

Courses.    The  existing  master's  program  requires  20  semester 
hours,  a  thesis  of  approximately  25,000  words,  and  an  oral  examination 
by  the  supervisory  committees  (Seminario  Teologico  Bautista 
Internacional ,  Grado  de  Majister,  1978).    A  course  or  seminar  consists 
of  32  hours  and  the  necessary  preparation  time  for  which  2  semester 
hours  credit  are  given.    The  same  requirements  should  apply  to  a  course, 
whether  offered  in  Cali,  or  in  a  center  in  another  country.    To  assure 
the  quality  of  a  course  is  the  responsibility  of  the  director  of  the 
postgraduate  department  who  would  select  a  competent  professor  for 
each  course. 

The  doctoral  degree  should  require  two  years  of  full  time  study 
after  the  master's  degree  in  a  program  approved  by  the  student's 
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supervisory  committee.    The  successful  presentation  and  defense  of  a 
research  report  before  a  panel  assigned  by  the  Graduate  Committee 
completes  the  requirements  for  the  degree. 

Research.    The  existing  master's  degree  program  thesis  is 
required  to  contain  approximately  25,000  words.    The  topic  should  be 
chosen  by  the  student  in  consultation  with  the  supervisory  committee, 
and  approved  by  the  Graduate  Committee  (Seminario  Teologico  Bautista 
Internacional ,  Grado  de  Majister,  1978).    The  doctoral  student  will  be 
required  to  research  a  problem  chosen  by  the  student  in  consultation 
with  the  supervisory  committee  and  approved  by  the  Graduate  Committee. 
He  must  present  a  dissertation  to  the  supervisory  committee  and  the 
Graduate  Committee  that  demonstrates  acceptable  independent 
investigation  and  research  reporting. 

Evaluation.    The  evaluation  of  the  course  work  should  be  done 
by  the  professor  responsible  for  the  course  or  seminar.    In  addition 
to  the  normal  examinations,  the  supervisory  committee  administers  an 
oral  examination  for  the  defense  of  the  thesis  or  dissertation. 

Constituency  Approval 

The  denominational  institutions  researched  were  required  to 
operate  under  the  affiliation  and  control  of  the  founding  body.  The 
objectives  established  for  the  proposed  program  should  be  defined, 
the  conditions  under  which  it  operates  should  be  prescribed,  and  the 
products  of  its  work  are  expected  to  benefit  the  denomination.  The 
New  Orleans  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  declared  its  Corporation  to 
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be  affiliated  with  and  controlled  by  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention 
through  a  Board  of  Trustees  elected  by  the  Convention.    The  Seminary 
(Charter,  1962)  "shall  furthermore  be  subject  at  all  times  to  such 
bylaws,  rules,  and  regulations  ...  as  may  be  prescribed  by  said 
Southern  Baptist  Convention"  (pp.  46-47).    The  Institute  Superior  de 
Obreros  Cristianos  (1978)  in  Huancayo,  Peru;  the  Institute  Superior 
Evangelico  de  Estudios  Teologicos  (1976)  in  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina; 
and  the  Bar-Ilan  University  (1977)  in  Ramat  Gan,  Israel,  were  examples 
of  institutions  required  to  operate  under  the  control  of  foundling 
bodies.    The  Seminario  Teologico  Bautista  Internacional  (1975)  in  Cali, 
Colombia,  is  governed  by  a  Board  of  Directors  elected  by  the 
constituents  of  the  cooperating  Conventions  and  Missions.    The  Board 
members  are  the  liaison  for  communication  and  representation  between 
the  Conventions  and  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Seminary. 

Adequate  Resources 
Decree  80,  1980,  Article  144,  of  Colombia  required  that  a 
description  of  the  basic  plan  of  development  of  proposed  new 
institutions  contain  four  parts: 

1.  Minutes  of  the  founding  of  the  institution  i; 

2.  A  feasibility  study 

3.  A  copy  of  the  statutes  of  the  institution 

4.  Documents  that  accredit  the  availabiltiy  of  the  funds 
to  maintain  the  institution.    (Article  144) 

The  resources  needed  are  administration,  professors,  library,  students, 

finances,  research  implementation  materials,  and  course  centers. 

The  collective  academic  and  physical  resources  available  in 

the  cooperating  seminaries,  from  the  students,  and  from  representatives 
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of  the  Foreign  Mission  Board  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  in 
Spanish  America  must  enable  the  Graduate  Department  to  offer  an 
international  program  leading  to  the  master's  and  doctoral  degrees. 

Accessibility  to  Prospective  Students 
The  sources  investigated  indicated  that  presently  operating 
graduate  programs  in  Cali,  Colombia  (Seminario  Teologico  Bautista 
Internacional ,  1983),  and  in  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina  (Instituto 
Superior  Evangel ico,  1976),  required  the  student  to  be  in  residence  for 
the  time  required  to  terminate  the  degree.    Cost  factors,  absence  from 
the  country  where  the  student  will  serve  on  completion  of  his  studies, 
a  consideration  of  family  needs,  and  the  loss  of  productive  service 
to  the  denomination  during  the  absence  during  the  time  of  his  studies 
are  reasons  for  the  inaccessibility  of  the  graduate  studies  to  most 
of  the  population. 

The  principle  of  flexible  time/place  must  apply  to  the 
scheduling  of  courses  to  match  prospective  students  and  their  course 
needs.    Resident  students  at  the  Cali  center  matriculated  in  the 
Majister  program  totaled  less  than  0.5  per  cent  of  the  denominational 
leaders  by  1980.    The  Southern  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Board  Report  in 
1982  showed  1,607  pastors  in  17  Spanish  American  countries.    Only  45 
were  listed  as  resident  in  Colombia  or  2.8  per  cent.    The  proposed 
graduaate  program  will  be  inaccessible  to  97.2  per  cent  of  the 
denominational  leaders,  unless  they  travel  outside  their  own  country  to 
reside  in  Cali.    The  graduate  program  must  function  within  the  various 
countries  of  residence  of  the  denominational  leaders  with  flexible 
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time/place  planning  to  make  it  accessible  to  a  greater  number  of 
prospective  students  in  their  own  country. 

Financial  Support 
The  Colombian  government  requires  the  demonstration  of  adequate 
financial  support  for  initiation  of  an  institution.    The  funds  for 
the  graduate  program  may  be  provided  by  cooperative  funding,  grants, 
and  other  sources. 

Cooperative  Funding 

Three  sources  should  provide  cooperative  support.  The 
International  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  should  include  the  Graduate 
Department  in  the  annual  budget.    The  Foreign  Mission  Board  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention  provides  missionary  personnel  to  serve  on 
the  faculty  and  funds  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  budget  each  year.  The 
seminary  budget  in  the  country  where  the  centers  were  planned  should 
share  in  the  expenses  from  their  budgets. 

Student  Fees 

The  students  will  share  in  the  expenses  through  payment  of 
fees.    They  also  will  pay  for  their  living  and  course  expenses  which 
constitute  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  program. 

Grants 

The  finances  available  to  fund  the  program  include  grants  and 
gifts  from  the  Baptist  Conventions  in  North  and  South  America,  churches, 
and  individuals.    Government  grants  are  available  from  the  Colombian 
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government  through  ICFES,  but  denominational  policies  prohibit  the 
Baptist  institutions  from  receiving  them. 

Summary 

It  has  been  concluded  from  the  study  that  criteria  for  the 
development  and  evaluation  of  the  program  of  a  graduate  level 
theological  education  to  serve  nationals  in  Spanish  America  should 
be  the  following: 

1.  The  definition  of  the  objectives  of  the  program 
should  be  established  in  the  laws  of  the  country  and 
by  the  founding  body. 

2.  The  validity  of  the  program  should  be  determined 
by  the  regulations  established  in  the  laws  of  the 
country  and  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

3.  The  academic  quality  of  the  program  should  be 
measured  in  terms  of  generally  accepted  methods  of 
accreditation  in  Colombia. 

4.  The  physical  and  academic  resources  should  be  provided 
as  stipulated  by  the  laws  and  the  guidelines  suggested 
by  preparation  for  accrreditation  procedures. 

5.  The  delivery  system  should  utilize  the  concept  of 
advanced  study  centers  in  residence  in  the  seminary 
in  Cali  and  on  the  regional  level  in  order  to  make 
the  program  accessible  to  a  greater  number  of  students. 

6.  The  utilization  of  a  system  of  loans  of  professors, 
research  materials,  and  facilities  under  the 
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administration  of  a  central  office  in  the  Graduate 
Department  of  the  International  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary  in  Cali  should  facilitate  regional  advanced 
study  centers. 

7.  Funding  for  the  program  should  come  from  several 
sources.    The  cooperative  investment  of  money, 
personnel,  and  services  should  be  provided  from  the 
budgets  of  the  International  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary  in  Cali  and  the  cooperating  seminaries  in 
the  various  countries.    The  Baptist  Foreign  Mission 
Board  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  provides 
support  for  all  the  seminaries  in  addition  to  the 
appropriations  received  from  the  respective  Baptists 
Conventions  in  the  countries  in  the  various  countries. 
Student  fees  and  grants  should  provide  additional 
funding. 

8.  Degrees  should  be  granted  by  the  International 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary  in  Cali,  Colombia,  by  the 
authority  granted  to  them  by  the  Ministry  of  Education 
of  Colombia. 


CHAPTER  5 
A  PROPOSED  PROGRAM 
FOR  GRADUATE  THEOLOGICAL  EDUCATION 
AT  THE  MASTER'S  AND  DOCTORAL  LEVELS 
TO  SERVE  NATIONALS  IN  SPANISH  AMERICA 

The  focus  of  this  study  was  the  development  of  a  proposed 
program  of  theological  education  at  the  master's  and  doctoral  levels 
to  serve  nationals  in  Spanish  America.    The  program  should  be  a 
postgraduate  department  of  the  International  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary  in  Cali,  Colombia,  and  operate  within  the  existing  system  of 
governance  of  the  institution. 

This  chapter  projects  the  proposed  postgraduate  program.  The 
criteria  utilized  for  the  development  of  the  program  were  those  stated 
in  the  summary  of  Chapter  4.    The  elements  of  the  program  were  designed 
in  consideration  of  the  criteria.    They  include  a  description  of  the 
institution  and  the  objectives  of  the  graduate  program,  relationship 
to  the  parent  denomination  and  other  seminaries,  administration  and 
organization,  admission  requirements,  curriculum  and  program 
descriptions,  and  financing. 

The  Institution  and  the  Objectives 
of  the  Graduate  Program 

The  International  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  was  founded  by 

missionaries  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Board  of  the  Southern  Baptist 

Convention  to  train  leaders  for  the  churches  and  institutions 

resulting  from  their  missionary  endeavors.    The  seminary  is  a  nonprofit, 
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private  institution  of  higher  education.    The  administration  and  campus 
are  in  Cali,  Colombia,  with  extension  centers  for  nondegree  programs 
in  other   cities  in  Colombia.    The  seminary  is  governed  by  a  Board  of 
Directors  elected  by  the  Colombian  Baptist  Convention  at  the  present 
time  and  receives  81  per  cent  of  its  financial  supports  from  the  Foreig 
Mission  Board.    The  seminary  has  nondegree  programs  through  extension 
centers  and  distance  education.    There  are  three  on-campus  programs: 
Diploma,  Licenciatura,  and  Majister  degrees.    The  seminary  is  not 
approved  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  the  degree  are  not  officially 
recognized.    The  seminary  administration  is  seeking  government 
approval  for  the  purpose  of  validation  of  degrees  through  the  Ministry 
of  Education  of  Colombia. 

The  proposed  program  should  be  the  postgraduate  Department 
of  the  International  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  and  should  conform 
to  the  established  standards  for  master's  and  doctoral  programs  as 
stated  in  Decree  80,  1980,  of  Colombia. 

The  objectives  of  the  postgraduate  program  are 

1.  To  complement  the  basic  program  of  theological  studies, 
and  to  offer  specialization  in  an  area  of  interest 

2.  To  offer  scientific  and  pedagogical  training  of 
investigators  and  to  assure  quality  education  in 
the  various  levels  for  denominational  leadership 

3.  To  develop  the  capability  of  scientific  methodology 

in  the  investigation  of  a  problem  and  the  presentation 
of  a  thesis  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Theology 
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4.  To  develop  the  capability  of  scientific  methodology  in 
the  investigation  of  a  field  of  knowledge  and  the 
successful  pursuit  of  research  as  evidenced  by  a 
dissertation  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Theology 

5.  To  make  the  postgraduate  program  accessible  to  qualified 
students  in  each  of  the  Spanish  American  countries 
through  regional  advanced  study  centers  in  their 
seminaries 

The  objectives  are  consistent  with  criteria  (1),  (2),  (5), 
and  (6)  as  listed  in  the  conclusion  of  Chapter  4. 

Organization 

The  organization  for  the  governance  and  delivery  system  should 
be  incorporated  into  the  total  program  of  the  seminary.  Cooperative 
relationships  between  the  seminary  in  Cali  and  those  in  other  Spanish 
American  countries  is  necessary  to  assure  the  viability  of  the  program 
in  terms  of  resources  and  prospective  students. 

Administration 

The  proposed  program  should  function  as  the  Graduate 
Department  of  the  International  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  in  Cali, 
Colombia.    The  delivery  system  for  the  program  consists  of  the 
resident  studies  at  the  seminary  in  Cali  and  the  regional  advanced 
study  centers  in  other  Spanish  American  countries.    The  administrative 
offices  of  the  graduate  department  function  in  the  seminary  are  in 
Cali.    The  legal  identity  of  the  program,  by  authorization  of  the 
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program,  by  authorization  of  the  Colombian  government,  should  be  the 
Department  of  Graduate  Studies  of  the  International  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary,  Cali,  Colombia.    The  administrative  office 
procedures  involving  student  records,  finances,  and  correspondence  are 
a  part  of  the  general  office  procedures  of  the  seminary 
administration,  which  serves  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  program. 

The  department  is  administered  by  a  Director  of  the  Graduate 
Department  aided  by  a  committee  composed  of  faculty  members.  The 
Department  Director  is  responsible  to  the  faculty  and  the  President 
of  the  seminary.    Admissions  to  the  graduate  program  are  by  approval 
of  the  Graduate  Department  Committee.    Each  student  admitted  to  the 
graduate  program  should  plan  with  the  representative  of  the  Graduate 
Committee  to  develop  his  program. 

The  administrative  function  of  the  program  is  administered  in 
the  seminary  in  Cali  and  is  consistent  with  criteria  (6)  and  (8)  in 
the  conclusion  of  Chapter  4. 

The  type  of  cooperation  needed  between  the  graduate  Department 
in  Cali  and  local  advanced  study  centers  in  other  countries  requires 
a  local  coordinator  for  the  graduate  program  in  each  center.  The 
coordinator  in  the  center  needs  to  utilize  some  administrative 
services  available  through  the  local  administrative  personnel.  Those 
services  include  local  records  and  clerical  services. 

Classrooms 

The  seminars  in  the  resident  program  meet  in  the  seminary 
buildings  in  Cali.    The  graduate  students  should  participate  in  the 
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activities  on  the  campus  as  an  integral  part  of  the  student  body. 
Assignments  of  seminar  meeting  rooms  are  made  by  the  same  office 
that  assigns  undergraduate  meeting  rooms.    The  seminars  held  in  the 
regional  centers  are  assigned  meeting  rooms  in  coordination  with  the 
local  undergraduate  program.    The  graduate  seminars  should  be 
treated  as  an  integral  part  of  the  local  program,  with  reference  to 
the  use  of  the  facilities. 

Library 

The  seminaries  in  the  various  countries  in  Spanish  America 
have  their  own  libraries.    Those  seminaries  where  the  Graduate 
Department  in  Cali  schedules  seminars  agree  to  cooperate  with  the 
program  in  making  their  libraries  available  to  the  seminars  under 
the  proposed  program.    The  professors  leading  the  seminars  will  be 
provided  with  a  list  of  the  pertinent  research  materials  available 
in  the  library  where  the  seminar  is  to  be  scheduled.    In  the  event 
of  a  need  for  more  resources,  a  system  of  interlibrary  loan 
agreements  can  be  developed  for  purposes  of  providing  adequate 
resources  for  each  seminar.    There  are  public  and  university 
libraries  which  may  be  used  as  additional  sources.    Proper  agreements 
may  be  entered  into  on  a  reciprocal  basis  for  sharing  library 
buildings  among  the  various  participating  seminaries.    Other  research 
resources  are  available  in  the  community,  such  as  health  institutions, 
penal  systems,  and  social  work  centers. 
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Professors 

The  Foreign  Mission  Board  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention 
reported  36  persons  holding  master's  degrees  on  the  faculties  of  the 
Baptist  seminaries  in  the  Spanish-speaking  countries  in  South  and 
Central  America  in  1982.    Eighteen  faculty  members  held  doctoral 
degrees.    Professors  are  available  in  each  advanced  study  center  in 
the  various  countries  to  lead  some  of  the  seminars  needed  to  complete 
a  master's  or  doctoral  program.    In  the  event  a  seminar  should  be 
scheduled  in  a  local  center  for  which  a  qualified  professor  is  not  on 
the  faculty  of  that  seminary,  a  cooperative  system  of  loan  of 
professors  will  make  a  visiting  professor  available  for  the  seminar. 

There  are  six  seminaries  sponsored  by  the  parent  denomination 
in  the  United  States,  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention.    The  system 
of  loan  of  professors  may  utilize  Spanish-speaking  professors  from 
those  seminaries,  and  increase  the  number  of  professors  available. 

The  professor  for  each  seminar  should  be  chosen  by  the 
Director  of  the  Graduate  Department  in  Cali  and  assigned  to  the 
seminar  needing  his  service.    The  visiting  professor  should  work 
with  the  local  graduate  program  coordinator  in  planning  the  seminar 
and  gathering  the  resource  materials  needed. 

An  adequate  number  of  professors  is  assured  with  the  system 
of  loan  of  professors  to  staff  the  graduate  program.    The  source  of 
those  professors  are  the  Cali  seminary,  the  local  seminaries  in  the 
various  countries,  and  Spanish-speaking  professors  in  the  seminaries 
in  the  United  States,  sponsored  by  the  parent  denomination. 
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Relationship  to  Existing  Undergraduate  Seminaries 
The  Graduate  Department  of  the  International  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary,  as  projected,  relates  to  existing  undergraduate 
seminaries  in  a  joint  cooperative  program.    The  local  facilities, 
libraries,  and  residence  halls  are  available  for  use  by  the  graduate 
program.    Local  coordinators  of  the  graduate  program  in  each 
seminary  in  the  various  countries  function  as  a  liaison  person 
between  the  seminaries  and  the  Graduate  Department  in  Cali.    The  basis 
of  the  cooperation  is  the  provision  of  a  graduate  program  to  help 
meet  the  need  in  each  country  for  persons  with  advanced  training 
for  demoni national  leadership.    The  various  seminaries  cooperate  in 
the  loan  of  professors  to  the  Graduate  Department  to  staff  the  program 
based  on  availability  and  need.    In  the  loan  agreement,  the  local 
undergraduate  program  has  priority  over  other  programs.  Each 
coordinator  in  the  various  seminaries  plans  with  the  Graduate 
Department  in  Cali  with  reference  to  the  seminars  scheduled  in  their 
country  in  order  that  budgetary  provisions  may  be  made  on  a 
cooperative  basis.    The  seminary  in  each  country  should  provide 
a  part  of  the  funds  for  the  program,  while  the  Graduate  Department  in 
Cali  should  provide  a  share  of  the  funds. 

The  various  institutions  in  the  program  agree  to  cooperate 
in  the  transfer  of  credits  and  acceptance  of  previous  degrees  based 
on  equivalent  course  descriptions,  the  study  of  individual  transcripts, 
and  equivalent  admissions  requirements  for  equivalent  degrees.  The 
mechanism  for  establishing  equivalency  in  admissions  to  degree 
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programs,  in  course  descriptions,  and  in  acceptance  of  prior  studies 
by  a  student,  should  be  established  through  the  Asociacion  Bautista 
de  Instituciones  Teologicas  Hispanoamericanas  as  the  appropriate 
international  theological  association  in  Spanish  America.    While  the 
structure  of  the  laws  in  each  country  may  determine  a  difference  in 
nomenclature  or  in  the  definition  of  programs,  cooperation  among 
institutions  is  necessary  for  a  viable  program  of  an  international 
scope.    The  administration  in  each  local  cooperating  seminary  and 
the  Graduate  Department  in  Cali  jointly  provide  graduate  theological 
education  at  the  master's  and  doctoral  levels  to  serve  qualified 
nationals  in  all  the  Spanish  American  countries. 

Admissions 

The  prerequisites  for  admission  to  the  basic  degree  in  higher 
education  in  Colombia  is  the  completion  of  the  pre-university  course 
offered  in  secondary  schools.    In  order  to  comply  with  the  legal 
dispositions  in  Decree  80  of  1980  of  Colombia,  the  seminary  program 
has  the  same  requirements  for  entrance  to  the  university  level 
studies  terminating  the  four-year  course  in  the  Licenciatura  degree. 
The  student  is  expected  to  demonstrate  competence  in  biblical, 
pastoral,  and  practical  theology  on  the  completion  of  the  basic 
Licenciatura  en  Teoloqia  degree.    Admission  to  the  master's  degree 
program  in  the  proposal  requires  the  successful  completion  of  the 
Licenciatura  degree  in  theology  or  its  equivalent.    The  applicant 
should  possess  a  grade  point  average  of  4.3  of  a  possible  5.0  in  the 
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basic  degree  program.    He  should  demonstrate  proficiency  in  the 
English,  Hebrew,  and  Greek  languages. 

Admission  to  the  doctoral  degree  program  requires  the 
successful  completion  of  the  master's  degree  in  theology  or  its 
equivalent.    The  applicant  should  have  maintained  a  grade  point 
average  of  4.3  of  a  possible  5.0  in  the  master's  degree  program. 
He  should  demonstrate  proficiency  in  research  and  investigation. 

The  Graduate  Department  committee  is  responsible  to  study 
the  applications  and  records  of  prospective  students.  Appropriate 
tests  will  be  administered  by  the  committee.    The  committee  will 
interview  the  applicants.    The  tests  and  interviews  may  be  carried 
out  by  representatives  of  the  Graduate  committee  in  each  country, 
charged  with  the  responsibility,  who  will  communicate  the  results  to 
the  committee.    Admission  to  the  Graduate  program  is  by  approval  of 
the  graduate  committee  of  the  seminary  in  Cali. 

Curriculum  and  Degree  Requirements 
The  setting  for  the  proposed  program  is  Spanish  America. 
The  administrative  center  and  resident  program  is  in  Cali,  Colombia, 
South  America.    The  seminary  has  applied  to  the  Colombian  government 
for  official  approval  of  the  undergraduate  program  and  will  initiate 
proceedings  for  approval  of  the  graduate  program.    Consequently,  the 
orientation  and  curriculum  of  the  proposed  program  must  be  based  on 
the  regulations  established  by  Colombian  law  and  the  practices  of 
the  Ministry  of  Education. 
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The  proposed  program  of  graduate  theological  education 
provides  for  the  Master  of  Theology  and  the  Doctor  of  Theology  degrees. 
The  requirements  for  completion  of  the  programs  are  those  regulated 
by  Colombian  law. 

The  Master  of  Theology  Degree  Program 

The  proposed  Master  of  Theology  degree  program  is  designed  to 
provide  professional  competence  for  investigation,  teaching  at  the 
undergraduate  level,  competence  in  administrative  functions  in  the 
denominational  institutions,  and  for  providing  specialized  pastoral 
leadership  training.    Degree  3191,  1980,  Article  10  of  the  Colombian 
government  requires  1,200  academic  work  units  in  addition  to  the 
preparation  of  a  thesis  to  complete  the  master's  degree  program. 
There  are  three  definitions  of  an  academic  work  unit.    Decree  3191, 
1980,  Article  2,  defines  an  academic  work  unit  as 

1.  One  hour  of  class  with  the  previous  and  posterior 
work  required  of  the  student  for  the  class 

2.  Two  hours  of  practical  activity  supervised  by  the 
professor 

3.  Three  hours  of  independent  theoretical  or  practical 
academic  work  with  guidance  and  evaluation  by  a 
professor 

The  different  types  of  definitions  described  by  Article  2  are  based  on 
whether  the  measurement  is  of  class  work  and  preparation,  supervised 
practical  work,  or  guided  independent  work. 
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The  master's  degree  program  requires  three  semesters  of 
academic  work  and  the  preparation  of  a  thesis  in  the  fourth  semester. 
The  student  must  elect  the  area  of  concentration  and  plan  the 
academic  program  in  consultation  with  the  faculty  advisor  assigned 
by  the  Graduate  Department.    An  example  of  a  New  Testament  area 
concentration  may  include  the  following  program. 

Curriculum  for  the  Master  of  Theology 
Degree  in  New  Testament  Studies 

Prequisite  is  a  practical  knowledge  of  Koine  Greek. 

The  New  Testament  environment.    The  environment  of  the  New 
Testament  is  studied  by  an  investigation  of  the  intertestamental 
history  and  literature,  the  Graeco-Roman  religious  background  of  the 
period,  rabbinic  theology,  apocryphal  writings,  and  the  canons.  There 
will  be  two  seminars.  The  objective  is  to  understand  the  setting  in  which 
the  Bible  messages  were  given  in  order  better  to  interpret  Holy 
Scriptures. 

The  textual  criticism  of  the  Greek  New  Testament.    There  will  be 
two  seminars.    Paleography,  the  ancient  witnesses  to  the  texts  of 
the  New  Testament,  the  histories  of  the  most  important  manuscripts, 
and  the  use  of  the  Nestle-Aland  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament 
are  utilized  in  the  study  of  textual  criticism.    The  objective  is  to 
develop  capability  in  interpreting  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Hermeneutics  and  current  issues  in  New  Testament  interpretation. 
There  will  be  one  seminar.   The  development  and  history  of  principles  of 
New  Testament  interpretation  will  be  investigated.    The  objective 
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is  to  discover  crucial  points  of  deviances  and  logical  bases  for 
their  existence. 

New  Testament  exegesis.    There  will  be  four  seminars.  Intensive 
exegetical  work  will  be  done  in  selected  portions  of  the  Greek  and 
Spanish  New  Testaments.    The  Parallel  Gospels,  Acts,  Romans, 
Corinthians,  Revelation,  and  Hebrews  will  be  studied.    The  objective 
is  to  experience  depth  in  understanding  the  New  Testament. 

New  Testament  theology.    There  will  be  two  seminars.    A  study 
will  be  made  of  major  theological  concepts  in  the  New  Testament  and 
their  treatment  in  history  from  the  time  of  Christ.    The  objective  is 
to  know  the  bases  of  the  major  tenets  of  Christian  thought. 

Guided  readings.  There  will  be  two  seminars.   Josephus,  the  Church 
Fathers,  Christian  writings  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Reformation  period 
writings,  missions  movements,  and  significant  writings  in 
ecclesiology  will  be  investigated.    The  objective  is  to  trace 
Christian  writings  and  expressions. 

Practical  work.    There  will  be  two  seminars.    The  practical 
work  assignment  may  consist  of  a  supervised  instruction  assignment,  a 
work  project  using  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  in  a  social 
service  activity,  or  an  experience  project  of  using  the  New  Testament 
teaching  program  to  establish  a  new  congregation.    The  objective  is 
to  experience  ministry  using  the  New  Testament. 

Thesis.    The  thesis  will  be  prepared  under  the  guidance  of  a 
major  professor  and  a  graduate  committee.    It  will  be  a  thorough 
investigation  of  a  topic  reported  in  a  thesis  of  a  maximum  of  25,000 
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words,  according  to  the  standard  form  approved  by  the  seminary.  The 
objective  is  to  aid  the  student  in  experiencing  an  in-depth 
investigation  of  a  problem  and  presenting  his  report  in  a  form  that 
equips  him  with  the  skills  to  become  a  writer  as  well  as  a  teacher. 

Evaluation 

Evaluation  will  be  done  through  the  use  of  tests  and  the 
interaction  in  the  seminars.    Research  papers  and  their  presentation 
will  be  an  evaluative  measure  as  well  as  a  learning  experience.  The 
supervisory  function  in  the  practical  work  will  seek  to  improve  the 
ability  of  the  practitioner  while  evaluating  his  methods. 

The  plan  developed  for  an  academic  program  for  the  master's 
degree  depends  on  the  area  of  concentration.    Flexibility  in  the 
planning  of  the  seminars  for  an  individual  program  is  based  on  the 
assumption  of  individual  creativity  at  this  level  of  development. 

The  Doctor  of  Theology  Degree  Program 

The  proposed  Doctor  of  Theology  degree  program  is  designed 
to  prepare  qualified  students  for  research  and  teaching  college  and 
seminaries  at  the  graduate  level.    Decree  3191,  1980,  Article  11 
of  the  Colombian  government  requires  2,400  academic  work  units  in 
addition  to  the  preparation  of  a  dissertation  to  complete  the  doctoral 
degree  program.    The  required  2,400  work  units  include  the  1,200 
academic  work  units  completed  in  the  master's  degree  program.  The 
doctoral  degree  program  requires  three  semesters  of  academic  work 
and  the  preparation  of  a  dissertation  in  the  fourth  semester.  The 
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student  must  elect  the  area  of  concentration  and  plan  the  academic 
program  in  consultation  with  the  faculty  advisor  assigned  to  him  by 
the  Graduate  committee.    Decree  3191,  1980,  Article  11  requires 
40  per  cent  of  the  2,400  academic  work  units  to  consist  of  practical 
academic  activity,  or  independent  work,  dedicated  to  scientific 
investigation  of  areas  directly  related  to  the  area  of  concentration 
in  the  student's  doctoral  program. 

An  example  of  a  Pastoral  Theology  area  of  study  may  include 
the  following  program. 

Curriculum  for  the  Doctor  of  Theology 
Degree  in  Pastoral  Theology 

The  prerequisite  is  a  practical  knowledge  of  Koine  Greek. 

Pastoral  ministry.    There  will  be  one  seminar.    A  study  is  made 
of  the  ordinance,  special  services  of  the  church,  church  administration, 
ministerial  ethics,  and  ministerial  relationships.    The  objective  is 
to  study  the  rationale  and  the  basis  for  ministry  of  each  type  function. 

Principles  and  patterns  of  ministry  in  the  Bible.    There  will 
be  one  seminar.    The  occasions  for  differing  types  of  ministry  in  the 
Bible  will  be  studied  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  contemporary 
environment  to  understand  the  principles  involved  in  the  function. 
The  objective  is  to  do  case  work  studies  for  clearer  insights  to 
pastoral  ministry. 

Clinical  pastoral  education.    There  will  be  two  seminars. 
The  students  will  be  exposed  to  learning  opportunities  involving 
personal  visits,  verbatim  reports,  interaction  with  workers  in 
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other  disciplines  such  as  medical  personnel  and  social  workers,  and 
through  group  supervision  as  the  students  work  with  representative 
types  of  troubled  people.    The  setting  for  the  work  will  be  local 
jails  and  prisons,  institutions  for  the  mentally  disturbed,  contact 
with  gangs,  divorced  persons  and  their  families,  aged,  invalid,  nad 
other  special  type  situations.    The  Bible  will  be  used  as 
appropriate  opportunities  are  available.    The  objective  is  to  learn 
competence  in  those  ministries. 

Crisis  counseling.    There  will  be  two  seminars.    A  specialized 
counseling  approach  to  crisis  situations  is  observed.    Such  crises  as 
bereavement,  unwed  motherhood,  attempted  suicide,  alcoholism,  drug 
problems,  deviant  adolescence,  and  other  related  subjects  will  be 
considered.    The  activities  will  include  practice  in  the  second 
seminar.    The  Bible  will  be  used  as  a  prime  resource.    The  objective 
is  to  understand  basic  methods  of  ministry  to  persons  in  those 
situations. 

Worship.    There  will  be  one  seminar.    An  exhaustive  study  is 
made  of  developments  in  worship,  liturgies,  and  innovations  from  the 
Bible  to  the  present  day.    The  parts  of  the  worship  experience  are 
analyzed  from  the  Biblical,  psychological ,  and  social  significance. 
The  objective  is  to  understand  the  practices  and  motives  of  various 
worship  forms. 

Psychology  of  religion.    There  will  be  two  seminars.    A  study 
will  be  made  of  the  psychological  aspects  in  religious  involvement. 
The  objective  is  to  understand  behavior  patterns  in  the  context  of 
the  religious  experience. 
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Ministry  from  the  pulpit.    There  will  be  one  seminar.  The 
minister's  role  as  preacher  of  Biblical  truth,  teacher  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  and  pulpit  minister-counselor  are  studied  intensively. 
The  objective  is  to  investigate  the  function  of  the  public  pulpit 
ministry. 

Ministry  in  society.    There  will  be  one  seminar.    The  function 
of  the  effective  minister  in  society  is  studied  in  the  various 
relationships  of  his  position.    Social  needs,  community  problems, 
civic  participation,  innovative  action  for  community  change,  and  other 
related  topics  for  ministry  is  studied.    The  objective  is  to  develop 
an  understanding  of  competence  for  dynamic  ministry  in  society. 

Supervised  readings  in  pastoral  theology.    There  will  be  two 
seminars.    The  two  courses  of  guided  readings  in  selected  areas 
related  to  the  interest  of  the  student  will  be  coordinated  with  the 
faculty  advisor.    The  objective  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
literature  in  the  field. 

Field  work.    There  will  be  two  seminars.    The  student  will 
participate  in  two  field  project  seminars  under  the  guidance  of 
the  faculty  advisor.    Assignments  for  guiding  the  student  in 
specific  experiences  will  be  coordinated  by  the  faculty  advisor  with 
the  cooperation  at  the  appropriate  faculty  members.    The  objective 
is  to  help  the  student  investigate  all  the  phases  of  ministry  from  a 
personal  perspective  in  involvement  in  the  work. 

Scientific  psychological  research.    There  will  be  one  seminar. 
The  methodology  of  scientific  research  is  taught  by  presentation  of 
theory  and  involvement  in  practice.    Project  selection,  types  of 
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research  procedures,  research  design,  statistical  formulations, 
validation,  and  research  reporting  are  the  topics  considered.  The 
objective  is  to  help  the  student  develop  the  capabilities  needed  in 
the  field  of  research. 

Dissertation.    The  dissertation  will  reflect  a  high  level  of 
expertise  in  original  research  on  a  subject  approved  by  the  Graduate 
Department.    The  dissertation  will  contain  a  maximum  of  50,000  words. 
The  objective  is  to  demonstrate  competence  in  research  and  reporting, 
and  to  contribute  to  the  field  of  knowledge. 

Evaluation 

Evaluation  will  be  done  through  the  use  of  tests  and 
interaction  in  the  seminars.    Research  papers  and  their  presentation 
will  be  one  measure  as  well  as  a  learning  experience.    The  supervisory 
function  in  the  practical  work  will  seek  to  improve  the  capabilities 
of  the  student  while  evaluating  his  methods. 

The  plan  developed  for  an  academic  program  for  the  doctoral 
degree  depends  on  the  area  of  concentration.    Flexibility  in  the 
planning  of  the  seminars  for  an  individual  program  is  based  on  the 
assumption  of  individual  creativity  at  this  level  of  development. 

The  proposed  graduate  program  curriculum  for  the  Master  of 
Theology  and  doctor  of  Theology  degrees  should  be  reviewed  periodically 
by  ABITHA,  and  must  be  in  accord  with  the  laws  of  Colombia  regulating 
education.    Accreditation  and  official  recognition  should  be  sought 
from  the  appropriate  agencies  in  the  Colombian  government. 
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Financial  Support 
The  funding  for  the  proposed  program  must  be  sufficient  to 
provide  an  adequate  financial  base  to  assure  continuity  under  Decree 
2799,  1980,  Article  5,e.    The  financial  base  for  the  graduate  program 
is  provided  by  cooperative  funding  by  cooperating  seminaries  and  the 
Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Board,  student  fees,  grants,  scholarships, 
and  other  sources. 

Cooperative  Funding 

Three  sources  provide  cooperative  support.    The  International 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary  includes  the  Graduate  Department  in  the 
annual  budget.    The  Colombian  Baptist  Convention  contributes 
approximately  1  per  cent  of  the  seminary  budget  annually  from  the 
funds  it  receives  from  the  constituent  churches.    The  Foreign  Mission 
Board  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  provides  99  per  cent  of  the 
funds  for  the  budget,  the  buildings,  and  missionary  personnel  to 
serve  on  the  faculty  and  in  administration.    The  Baptist  Conventions 
in  the  various  countries  contribute  to  the  budgets  of  their 
seminaries  which  provide  facilities  and  funds  for  local  expenses  to 
cooperate  in  the  costs  of  the  total  program  including  the  facilities 
for  graduate  seminars.    Those  three  sources  of  cooperative  funding 
provide  the  majority  of  the  funds  needed  for  the  graduate  program. 

Student  fees 

The  anticipated  fees  to  be  paid  by  the  students  provide  a 
minimal  financial  support  for  the  program.    The  students  enrolled  in 
undergraduate  programs  pay  the  equivalent  of  five  dollars  per  semester 
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hour  for  which  they  are  matriculated.    The  graduate  program  should 
assess  the  students  a  fee  per  semester  hour  that  would  provide  a 
minimal  part  of  the  funding,  but  which  would  not  adversely  affect 
the  accessibility  of  the  graduate  studies  to  qualified  prospective 
students. 

Grants 

Grants  for  advanced  studies  for  qualified  students  are  to  be 
made  to  students  based  on  available  resources.    Funds  for  the  grants 
are  expected  from  interested  benefactors,  such  as  individuals,  churches, 
and  corporations.    The  history  of  educational  institutions  and 
information  published  in  institutional  catalogues  have  demonstrated 
the  continuing  availability  of  grant  funds  in  Spanish  America  as  well 
as  in  North  America. 

Scholarships 

Scholarships  have  been  provided  to  students  for  undergraduate 
and  graduate  studies  on  the  basis  of  the  student's  needs,  interest 
in  a  particular  student,  or  interest  in  a  specific  area  of 
investigation  by  individuals,  churches,  conventions,  or  institutions. 
The  scholarships  vary  in  the  amounts  and  the  length  of  time  for  which 
they  are  awarded.    The  proposed  graduate  program  is  expected  to  attract 
the  interest  of  donors  in  providing  scholarship  funds  for  advanced 
studies  on  the  basis  of  the  demonstrated  abilities,  discipline,  and 
prior  intellectual  and  practical  contributions  of  prospective  graduate 
students. 
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The  financial  support  from  cooperative  funding,  student  fees, 
grants,  scholarships,  and  other  sources  assures  the  financial  viability 
of  the  program  as  required  by  Decree  2799,  1980,  Article  5,e,  of 
the  Education  Laws  of  Colombia. 

Summary 

The  proposed  graduate  program  is  designed  to  comply  with  the 
criteria  for  the  development  and  evaluation  of  a  graduate  program  of 
theological  education  to  serve  nationals  in  Spanish  America.  The 
program  complies  with  the  education  laws  of  Colombia  and  standards  to 
be  established  by  ABITHA.    The  relationships  with  the  parent 
denomination  and  the  seminaries  in  the  various  countries  is  based  on 
cooperation  to  make  the  program  viable.    The  administration  and 
organization  is  based  in  the  seminary  in  Cali,  Colombia,  with 
coordinators  of  the  program  in  the  cooperative  seminaries  of  the  various 
countries.    The  transfer  of  credits,  recognition  of  previous  degrees, 
and  equivalent  admissions  requirements  facilities  a  cooperative 
academic  relationship  to  carry  out  the  objectives  stated  in  the 
proposed  program.    The  sharing  of  facilities  and  resources,  and  the 
system  of  loan  of  professors,  should  provide  the  facilities  and 
academic  personnel  for  a  workable  program.    Cooperative  financing, 
student  fees,  and  funds  provided  from  grants,  scholarships,  and 
other  sources  fund  the  program.    The  International  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary  in  Cali  is  seeking  official  approval  from  the  Ministry  of 
Education  for  the  degrees  offered.    The  proposed  program  should  be  the 
Graduate  Department  of  the  International  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 
with  legal  validity  and  academic  recognition  for  the  degrees  offered. 


CHAPTER  6 
THE  CONCEPTUAL  EVALUATION 
OF  THE  CRITERIA  AND  THE  PROPOSED  PROGRAM 

In  this  chapter,  the  evaluations  of  a  panel  of  12  experts  in 
the  field  of  higher  education  are  analyzed.    The  panel  evaluated 
eight  criteria  which  served  as  a  guide  in  the  development  of  the 
program,  and  evaluated  the  proposed  program  of  postgraduate  education 
in  light  of  the  criteria. 

Composition  of  the  Panel 
The  panel  was  composed  of  12  experts  in  higher  education. 
Five  members  of  the  panel  were  North  Americans.    Four  of  the  North 
Americans  were  actively  engaged  in  theological  higher  education.  The 
other  North  American  was  serving  as  Administrator  of  the  Colombian 
Baptist  Mission  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Board  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention.    He  also  serves  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  a  college  in 
the  United  States,  and  had  owned  and  operated  a  k-12  school  in  New 
Mexico.    His  active  involvement  in  theological  education  included  nine 
years  as  president  and  professor  in  Baptist  theological  seminaries  in 
Honduras  and  Peru.    He  served  12  years  as  a  member  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Board.    That  Board  shared  in  the  administration 
of  66  seminaries  and  9  universities  in  the  103  countries  where  their 
missionaries  work. 
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The  other  four  North  Americans  served  on  the  faculty  of  the 
International  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  in  Cali,  Colombia.  The 
five  North  Americans  had  served  a  combined  total  of  85  years  in 
theological  education  in  Spanish  America. 

The  panel  also  consisted  of  a  Canadian  professor  of  theology, 
an  Ecuadorian  who  was  serving  as  Academic  Director  of  a  Colombian 
university,  and  five  Colombians.    One  of  the  Colombians  served  as 
Director  of  Information  Services  for  the  Fundacion  de  Educacion 
Superior  of  the  Colombian  Ministry  of  Education.    Another  was  the 
Vice  Rector  of  the  Santiago  de  Cali  University.    The  Director  of  the 
Graduate  program  at  the  Universidad  del  Valle  in  Cali  served  on  the 
panel.    The  Rector  of  the  San  Buenaventura  University  was  a  member 
of  the  panel  of  experts.    The  Dean  of  Education  at  the  Universidad 
Santiago  de  Cali  served  as  a  member  of  the  panel.    The  five  Colombians 
had  served  a  combined  total  of  102  years  in  higher  education  in 
Colombia.    The  Canadian  theology  professor  had  served  14  years  in  the 
Seminario  Mayor  San  Pedro  in  Cali,  Colombia,  and  the  Ecuadorian  had 
worked  20  years  in  higher  education  in  Spanish  America. 

The  ages  of  the  panel  ranged  from  31  to  66  years  with  a  median 
age  of  50.    The  mean  number  of  years  served  in  higher  education  in 
Spanish  America  was  18.4  years.    The  panel  had  24  graduate  degrees 
of  which  9  were  doctorates  and  3  were  specialist  degrees.    Six  members 
of  the  panel  received  their  highest  degree  from  state  institutions, 
and  six  had  received  their  highest  degree  from  a  theological 
institution. 
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The  panel  represented  institutions  in  Spanish  America  and 
is  in  the  United  States.    The  range  of  their  ages  and  experience  in 
higher  education  in  Spanish  America  provided  the  sample  with  a  broad 
educational  background  and  varied  experiences  covering  two  generations. 
Their  experience  in  higher  education  was  gained  in  public  and  private 
universities.  Catholic  and  Evangelical  institutions,  and  in  the 
administrative  functions  of  the  Colombian  Ministry  of  Education.  The 
panel  members  provided  biographical  data  in  Part  I  of  the  Evaluative 
Survey  (Appendix  B). 

Evaluation  of  the  Criteria 
The  panel  of  experts  received  copies  of  the  criteria  reported 
in  Chapter  4,  the  proposed  program  reported  in  Chapter  5,  and  an 
Evaluative  Survey  form.    Part  II  of  the  Evaluative  Survey  requested 
an  evaluation  of  the  criteria  by  the  panel  of  experts.    They  were 
asked  to  check  one  of  three  items  on  each  criterion  and  to  write  any 
comment  needed  to  express  their  evaluation  of  the  criterion.  The 
three  items  were  as  follows:    Is  valid,  is  not  valid,  or  needs  to  be 
modified. 

Criterion  1 

The  definition  of  the  objectives  of  the  program  should  be 
established  in  the  laws  of  the  country  and  by  the  founding  body. 

Eleven  of  the  experts  responded  that  the  criterion  was  valid 
and,  of  those  eleven,  three  wrote  comments  on  the  criterion.  The 
comments  suggested  that  the  objectives  of  the  program  should  be 
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perpetuated  in  principle  by  the  Board  of  Directors  and  that  the  response 
was  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  degrees  should  be  recognized  by 
the  government.    One  expert  responded  that  the  criterion  needed  to  be 
modified  because  he  did  not  feel  that  the  laws  of  Colombia  are  a 
valid  criterion  when  related  to  seminary  objectives. 

Criterion  2 

The  validity  of  the  program  should  be  determined  by  the 
regulations  established  in  the  laws  of  the  country  and  by  the  Board  of 
Di  rectors . 

Ten  experts  responded  that  the  criterion  was  valid.  Two 
responses  expressed  a  need  to  modify  the  criterion  and  added  their 
comments.    One  response  expressed  uncertainty  about  the  use  of  the 
term  "valid"  as  used  in  the  statement  of  the  criterion.    The  other 
comment  expressed  the  view  that  the  laws  of  the  country  are  not  a 
valid  statement  of  objectives  when  related  to  seminary  objectives. 

Criterion  3 

The  academic  quality  of  the  program  should  be  measured  in 
terms  of  generally  accepted  methods  of  accreditation  in  Colombia. 

All  the  members  of  the  panel  of  experts  were  in  agreement 
that  the  criterion  was  valid.    The  only  comment  recorded  was  that  the 
primary  source  for  determination  of  the  academic  quality  should  be 
the  Board  of  Directors. 
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Criterion  4 

The  physical  and  academic  resources  should  be  provided  as 
stipulated  by  the  laws  and  the  guidelines  suggested  by  preparation 
for  accreditation  procedures. 

There  were  12  responses  affirming  the  belief  that  the 
criterion  was  valid.    No  comments  were  recorded. 

Criterion  5 

The  delivery  system  should  utilize  the  concept  of  advanced 
study  centers,  in  residence  at  the  seminary  in  Cali,  and  on  the 
regional  level,  in  order  to  make  the  program  accessible  to  a  greater 
number  of  students. 

The  responses  indicated  that  the  12  experts  felt  the  criterion 
was  valid.    One  comment  stated  the  concept  was  good  if  the  government 
would  permit  that  type  of  administrative  structure.    Another  expert 
expressed  concern  that  while  some  resistance  may  be  met,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  develop  a  standardized  set  of  requirements  for  each 
degree  program. 

Criterion  6 

The  utilization  of  a  system  of  loans  of  professors,  research 
materials,  and  facilities  under  the  administration  of  a  central  office 
in  the  Graduate  Department  of  the  International  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary  in  Cali  should  facilitate  regional  advanced  study  centers. 

All  twelve  experts  were  in  agreement  that  the  criterion  was 
valid.    One  of  the  comments  questioned  the  possibility  of  government 
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approval  of  seminars  held  outside  the  country  for  degree  purposes. 
Another  expert  stated  that  the  facilitation  of  the  criterion  was 
necessary  in  the  present  Colombian  context. 

Criterion  7 

Funding  for  the  program  should  come  from  several  sources. 
The  cooperative  investment  of  money,  personnel,  and  services  should 
be  provided  from  the  budgets  of  the  International  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary  in  Cali  and  the  cooperating  seminaries  in  the  various 
countries.    The  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Board  provides  support  for 
all  the  seminaries  in  addition  to  the  appropriations  received  from 
the  respective  Baptist  Conventions.    Student  fees  and  grants  should 
provide  additional  funding. 

The  twelve  experts  shared  the  opinion  that  the  criterion  was 
valid.    One  opinion  expressed  by  an  expert  agreed  that  the  program 
funding  should  derive  from  the  sources  stated  in  the  criterion, 
and  that  living  expenses  for  each  student  and  his  family  should  be 
paid  by  the  student.    That  response  was  conditioned  by  the  fact  that 
some  students  have  received  funds  for  living  expenses  in  past  years. 
Another  respondent  wondered  if  the  Colombian  government  would  permit 
foreign  funding  of  a  graduate  program  as  proposed. 

Criterion  8 

Degrees  should  be  granted  by  the  International  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary  in  Cali,  Colombia,  by  the  authority  granted  to 
them  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  in  Colombia. 
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Eleven  experts  responded  that  the  criterion  was  valid.  One 
expert  commented  that  the  seminary  grants  degrees  at  present  without 
the  authority  of  the  Colombian  Ministry  of  Education,  and  that  the 
Ministry  of  Education  does  not  include  theological  degrees  in  their 
sphere  of  authority.    Another  respondent  asked  if  accreditation  could 
be  maintained  for  an  international  system,  or  would  each  regional 
center  be  required  to  become  "official  branches"  of  the  Cali  seminary. 

Summary  of  the  Evaluations  of  the  Criteria 
An  analysis  of  the  responses  disclosed  that 

1.  Five  of  the  eight  criteria  were  considered  valid 
by  all  the  panel  of  experts 

2.  Criterion  2  needed  to  be  modified  in  the  opinion  of 
one  of  the  panel 

3.  One  of  the  panel  felt  that  criteria  1,  2,  and  8 
needed  to  be  modified  because  of  the  absence  of 
interest  by  the  government  in  theological  education 

4.  The  panel  of  experts  agreed  that  96  per  cent  of  the 
items  were  valid  in  evaluating  the  criteria 

5.  None  of  the  experts  expressed  the  view  that  any  of 
the  criteria  were  not  valid 

The  evaluation  of  the  criteria  by  the  panel  of  experts 
expressed  the  opinion  that  they  were  valid  for  the  development  and 
evaluation  of  a  graduate  program  of  theological  education  to  serve 
nationals  in  Spanish  America. 
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Evaluation  of  the  Proposed  Program 
The  panel  of  experts  was  given  a  copy  of  the  eight  criteria 
(Appendix  C)  to  be  used  in  developing  the  proposed  program,  a  copy  of 
the  proposed  program  of  graduate  level  theological  education  in  Chapter 
5,  and  a  copy  of  the  Evaluative  Survey  (Appendix  B).    They  were  asked 
to  evaluate  the  criteria  in  Part  II  of  the  survey  and  to  evaluate 
the  proposed  program  and  record  their  evaluation  in  Part  III  of  the 
Evaluative  Survey  form.    They  were  asked  to  check  one  of  three  items 
in  (1)  through  (7).    The  items  were  as  follows:    Is  consistent  with 
the  criteria.  Is  inconsistent  with  the  criteria,  or  Needs  to  be 
modified.    They  were  asked  to  check  one  of  three  items  in  (8)  through 
(13).    The  items  were  as  follows:    Yes,  No,  or  Perhaps.    The  experts 
were  invited  to  write  any  comments  needed  to  express  their  evalua- 
tions.   In  (14)  through  (17)  they  were  asked  to  write  their  opinions. 
Numbers  (18)  and  (19)  provided  a  place  to  write  their  name  and  present 
position. 

Number  (1):    The  Proposed  Administrative  Organization 

The  members  of  the  panel  were  in  agreement  that  the  proposed 
administrative  organization  was  consistent  with  the  criteria.  The 
comments  stated  a  need  for  good  communication  between  the  regional 
coordinators  and  the  Graduate  Department  administration.  Three 
experts  expressed  a  concern  that  ICFES  was  very  narrow  in  its 
regulations  and  may  restrict  the  implementation  of  that  type  of 
administration  even  though  the  concept  was  a  good  one. 
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Number  2:    The  Use  of  Resident 
and  Extension  Classrooms 

All  the  experts  agreed  that  the  concept  was  consistent  with  the 

criteria.    The  comments  expressed  the  view  that  the  program  offered 

new  possibilities  for  a  greater  accessibility  of  graduate  theological 

education  to  more  prospective  students. 

Number  3:    The  Use  of  a  System 
of  Library  Loans 

All  twelve  experts  felt  that  the  proposal  was  consistent  with 

the  criteria.    The  comments  pointed  out  that  this  was  necessary  in 

order  to  provide  research  materials  and  that  the  seminaries  would  need 

to  update  their  materials.    The  Director  of  the  Graduate  Department  of 

the  Universidad  del  Valle  in  Cali  expressed  delight  that  the  system 

of  loans  could  be  possible  in  view  of  the  small  libraries  at  "most 

institutions." 

Number  4:  The  Proposed  Relationship 
to  Existing  Undergraduate  Seminaries 

The  panel  was  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the  proposed 

relationship  between  the  Graduate  Department  in  Cali  and  other 

seminaries  was  consistent  with  the  criteria.    The  comments  pointed  out 

the  necessity  for  a  high  degree  of  "voluntarism  and  respect"  between 

seminaries.    A  key  issue  mentioned  was  the  acceptance  by  the 

government  of  Colombia  of  the  regional  concept  of  extensive  seminars 

under  the  responsibility  of  the  administration  in  the  Graduate 

Department  in  Cali.    One  expert  enthusiastically  encouraged  the 

implementation  of  the  relationship. 
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Number  5:    The  Proposed  Admission  Procedures 

All  the  experts  shared  the  view  that  the  proposed  admission 
procedures  were  consistent  with  the  criteria.    One  expert  pointed 
out  the  danger  of  diminishing  the  emphasis  on  requirements  in  an 
international  program. 

Number  6:    The  Proposed  Curriculum 
and  Degree  Requirements 

The  panel  agreed  that  the  proposal  was  consistent  with  the 

criteria.    An  emphasis  on  a  knowledge  of  English  to  enable  students 

to  use  major  resources  was  suggested. 

Number  7:    The  Proposed  Methods  of 
Financial  Support 

The  panel  of  12  experts  responded  that  the  proposed  method  of 

support  was  consistent  with  the  criteria.    One  expert  restated  his 

opinion  that  the  student  should  pay  his  own  living  expenses  while 

funding  for  the  program  should  be  provided  through  the  cooperative 

methods  proposed. 

Number  8:    In  Your  Opinion,  Is  the  Program 
Viable  in  the  Setting  of  Spanish  America? 

Ten  respondents  replied  that  it  was  a  viable  program  for 

Spanish  America.    Some  comments  expressed  concern  over  the  small 

number  of  qualified  students  at  the  present  time,  the  question  of 

Colombian  government  approval  of  theological  institutions,  the  need 

for  more  flexibility  in  education  laws  to  provide  accessibility  and 

the  necessity  of  vigorously  implementing  steps  to  make  the  program 

possible.    Two  respondents  checked  "perhaps"  based  on  the  possibility 
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of  disapproval  by  the  Colombian  government.  None  of  the  experts  thought 
it  was  not  visible  in  the  responses  received. 

Number  9:    In  the  Event  an  Official  Approval 
from  the  Ministry  of  Education  in  Colombia  Is 
Not  Given  for  the  Seminary  Graduate  Program 
and  Its  Degrees,  Do  You  Think  the  Seminary 
Should  Proceed  with  Plans  to  Develop  a 
Graduate  Program? 

Seven  experts  replied  "yes."    Four  respondents  replied  "perhaps." 

One  expert  replied  "no."    Comments  recorded  pointed  out  that  it  could 

be  an  expensive  waste,  that  the  government  had  no  mechanics  for 

approval  of  seminary  degree  programs,  that  there  was  no  correlation 

between  theological  institutions  in  Spanish  American  countries,  and 

that  it  may  be  necessary  to  change  the  nomenclature  of  the  degrees. 

However,  the  opinion  of  seven  of  the  respondents  was  that  the 

seminary  should  proceed  to  develop  a  graduate  program.    Four  responses 

were  that  perhaps  the  seminary  should  proceed.    The  encouragement  to 

proceed  was  based  on  expressed  opinions  that  the  laws  may  be  changed 

and  the  seminary  would  be  ready  to  apply  for  approval.    Other  experts 

felt  that  the  35  years  of  the  existence  of  the  seminary  would 

positively  influence  the  office  of  ICFES  to  establish  a  mechanism  to 

approve  theological  institutions,  and,  if  not,  the  seminary  had  an 

increased  probability  of  future  approval  if  the  program  demonstrated 

excel lence. 

Number  10:    In  Your  Opinion,  Should  the  Seminary 
Seek  Official  Approval  for  the  Undergraduate  Program? 

Seventy-five  per  cent  (9)  of  the  panel  responded  "yes"  and 

25  percent  replied  "perhaps,"  but  all  the  panel  of  experts  indicated 
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a  favorable  opinion.    The  respondents  indicating  "perhaps"  felt  that 
the  objectives  of  the  seminary  should  not  be  compromised  and 
conditioned  the  decision  to  proceed  on  the  possibility  of  official 
government  approval  without  interference  as  long  as  the  objectives 
were  consistent  with  the  law. 

Number  11:    In  Your  Opinion,  Should  the  Seminary 
Seek  Official  Approval  for  a  Graduate  Program? 

Ten  experts  (83  per  cent)  stated  that  the  seminary  should  seek 

approval  for  the  graduate  program.    One  respondent  felt  that  "perhaps" 

the  seminary  should  seek  official  approval  if  the  autonomy  of  the 

seminary  could  be  assured.    One  respondent  saw  no  need  for  government 

approval  because  of  the  absence  of  interest  in  theological  education 

demonstrated  by  the  government. 

Number  12:    In  Your  Opinion,  Would  an  Officially 
Approved  Degree  Program  at  the  Undergraduate  . 
Level  Benefit  the  Graduating  Student? 

Eleven  respondents  (92  per  cent)  believed  that  graduating 

students  at  the  undergraduate  level  would  benefit  through  added 

prestige,  more  secular  work  opportunities,  and  transfer  credit  for  other 

studies  they  may  wish  to  do.    Another  response  was  that  perhaps  the 

graduating  student  would  benefit  through  further  study  opportunities 

and  prestige. 

Number  13:    In  Your  Opinion,  Would  an  Officially 
Approved  Degree  Program  at  the  Graduate  Level 
Benefit  the  Graduating  Student? 

Eighty-three  per  cent  answered  that  the  officially  approved 

graduate  degree  would  benefit  the  student  for  the  same  reasons  as  were 
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stated  in  Number  12:    Job  opportunities,  transfer  of  previous  credit, 
and  prestige.    An  expert  responded  that  there  was  no  need  for  that 
level  of  training  in  the  Baptist  churches  because  of  the  small  size 
of  the  churches  and  the  problem  of  "over-training,"  but  checked 
"perhaps,"  which  indicated  a  degree  of  doubt.    One  respondent  replied 
that  it  would  not  benefit  the  graduating  student  citing  as  the  reason 
that  there  were  no  "official  positions"  open  to  persons  with  that 
level  of  training  in  theology. 

Number  14:    Please  Indicate  Special 
Benefits  Which  in  Your  Opinion  Would 
Accrue  to  the  Student  to  Have  an 
Officially  Approved  Degree 

All  the  panel  members  wrote  some  special  benefits  that  would 

accrue  to  the  student  having  an  approved  degree,  even  those  who  had 

previously  shown  a  degree  of  doubt.    The  special  benefits  stated  in 

the  responses  were 

1.  Prestige  within  professional  circles 

2.  Expanded  job  opportunities 

3.  Greater  bivocational  opportunities 

4.  Transferability  of  previous  study  credit 

5.  Job  mobility 

6.  Employment  stability 

7.  Expanded  areas  of  ministry 

8.  Personal  fulfillment 
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Number  15:    Please  Indicate  Special 
Disadvantages  to  the  Seminary  to  Have 
Official  Approval  for  the  Undergraduate 
Program 

Eight  experts  indicated  they  saw  no  disadvantages.    Four  of 
the  panel  responded  that  the  possibility  of  government  interference 
in  the  objectives  and  curriculum  was  a  disadvantage.    One  of  the 
four  added  that  a  dilution  of  the  program  in  order  to  maintain 
government  approval  would  be  a  disadvantage  to  the  seminary  having 
official  approval. 

Number  16:    Please  Indicate  Special 
Advantages  to  the  Seminary  to  Have 
Official  Approval  for  the  Undergraduate 
and  Graduate  Programs 

All  twelve  panel  members  listed  benefits  to  the  seminary, 

even  those  who  had  expressed  reservation  in  the  desirability  of  seeking 

official  approval.    A  synthesis  of  the  list  of  benefits  reported  in 

the  responses  stated  it  would 

1.  Give  legitimacy  to  the  seminary  as  an  institution 

2.  Avoid  the  threat  of  fines  by  the  government  for 
being  a  "pirate"  institution 

3.  Provide  access  to  other  educational  resources 
such  as  libraries 

4.  Give  students  satisfaction  in  their  program  of  study 
and  degrees 

5.  Offer  possibilities  for  greater  job  stability 

6.  Motivate  other  seminaries  to  participate  in  the 
proposed  programs  of  theological  studies 
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7.  Give  prestige  to  the  institution  and  the  graduates 

8.  Increase  the  number  of  prospective  students 

9.  Contribute  more  to  the  development  of  the  countries 
•  where  students  work 

10.  Enable  the  seminary  to  charge  higher  student  fees 

11.  Attract  more  grant  and  scholarship  funds 

12.  Attract  donations  for  capital  needs,  such  as  equipment 
arid  buildings 

Number  17:    Additional  Comments 

Six  of  the  experts  offered  comments  expressing  the  view  that 
the  program  was  well  conceived  and  elaborated.    The  official  of  ICFES 
offered  his  assistance  in  obtaining  official  approval  from  the  Ministry 
of  Education.    Six  experts  added  no  comments  to  those  already  stated  in 
Parts  II  and  III  of  the  Evaluative  Survey. 

Summary 

The  panel  of  twelve  experts  in  higher  education  represented 
North  and  Spanish  America,  state  and  denominational  institutions, 
administration  and  faculty,  degrees  from  North  and  Spanish  America, 
and  two  generations  of  educational  experiences.    Their  qualifications 
as  experts  provided  a  wide  range  of  expertise  from  which  to  evaluate 
the  criteria  and  proposed  program. 

The  panel  of  experts  evaluated  the  criteria  as  valid  to  serve 
as  guides  for  the  development  of  the  proposed  program.    While  4  per  cent 
of  the  items  were  questioned,  none  of  the  panel  expressed  the  view 
that  any  of  them  were  not  valid. 
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The  proposed  program  was  evaluated  by  the  experts  using  the 
Evaluative  Survey  (Appendix  B).    They  were  asked  to  express  any 
comments  needed  to  clarify  their  views.    Numbers  1  through  8  were 
related  to  the  design  of  the  program.    The  panel  of  experts  agreed  that 
the  design  was  consistent  with  the  criteria  on  98  per  cent  of  the 
items.    Two  per  cent  of  the  items  were  questioned,  but  without  an 
opinion  that  the  design  was  inconsistent  with  the  criteria.    None  of 
the  panel  felt  the  design  was  inconsistent  with  the  criteria. 

Numbers  9  through  17  sought  the  opinions  of  the  panel  of 
experts  regarding  seeking  official  approval  for  the  undergraduate  and 
graduate  programs,  and  the  benefits  of  an  officially  approved  program 
to  the  student  and  to  the  seminary.    The  survey  asked  for  a  listing 
of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  official  approval.    The  panel 
of  experts  responded  with  a  5  per  cent  negative  opinion,  13  per  cent 
doubt,  and  82  percent  positive  opinion  that  procedures  should  be 
pursued  to  implement  the  program  with  or  without  official  approval. 

Chapter  7  will  summarize  and  discuss  the  implications  for  the 
proposed  program  in  view  of  the  evaluations  offered  by  the  panel  of 
experts.    Appropriate  revisions  will  be  made  in  the  proposed  program. 


CHAPTER  7 

SUMMARY,  COMMENTARY,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH 


In  this  chapter,  the  implications  for  the  proposed  program,  in 
view  of  the  evaluation  by  the  panel  of  experts,  will  be  analyzed,  and 
recommendations  for  further  study  will  be  made.    The  evaluations  of 
the  criteria  by  the  panel  of  experts  will  be  analyzed  in  the  first 
part.    The  evaluations  of  the  proposed  program  by  the  panel  of  experts 
will  be  analyzed,  in  view  of  the  comments,  in  the  evaluations  of  the 
program.    A  commentary  on  the  implications  for  the  proposed  program 
will  be  based  on  the  analyses.    Appropriate  revisions  of  the  program 
will  be  made  in  the  proposed  program.    The  section  will  make 
recommendations  for  further  study. 

Analysis  of  the  Evaluation  of  the  Criteria 
The  comments  by  the  panel  of  experts  added  significantly  to 
the  evaluation  of  the  criteria.    While  five  of  the  eight  criteria  were 
marked  as  valid  by  all  members  of  the  panel,  and  doubt  was  expressed 
regarding  the  other  three  by  a  member  of  the  panel,  the  doubt 
expressed  in  the  comments  was  based  not  on  the  validity  of  the 
criterion,  but  on  previously  perceived  concerns.    Those  concerns 
were  related  to  the  attitude  of  the  Colombian  government  regarding 
official  approval  of  the  program,  and  did  not  reflect  a  negative 
opinion  regarding  the  concepts  of  the  criteria.    Criterion  1  stated 
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that  the  objectives  of  the  program  should  be  established  by  the  laws 
and  by  the  founding  body.    Both  aspects  were  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.    The  comment  written  by  the  respondent  was,  "I  do  not 
feel  that  the  laws  of  the  country  are  a  valid  criterion  when  related 
to  seminary  objectives."    The  criterion  implied  that  the  laws  of 
the  country  should  determine  regulations  of  time,  credits,  minimum 
entrance  requirements,  and  objectives  related  to  the  social  and 
educational  implications  of  the  program.    The  founding  body  succeeded 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  is  free  under  the  laws  to  determine 
curriculum,  type  of  specific  skills  to  be  taught,  and  the  methodology 
to  be  utilized.    No  conflict  exists  between  the  function  of  the  laws 
and  the  function  of  the  founding  body  within  the  limits  of  the  law. 
The  respondent  gave  the  same  comment  for  criterion  2.    The  respondent 
assumed  that  the  Colombian  Ministry  of  Education  would  not  approve 
the  program  and  expressed  doubt  about  criterion  8,  and  stated  that  it 
was  because  of  that  assumption.    The  comment  demonstrated  a  previously 
perceived  fear  of  the  rejection  of  seminaries  by  the  government  of 
Colombia.    The  comment  was,  "It  is  very  likely  that  the  Colombian 
Education  Ministry  will  never  grant  this  authority."  Another 
respondent  evaluated  criterion  2  as  needing  to  be  modified  because  he 
felt  that  the  term  "validity"  could  only  "be  established  on  the 
basis  of  measured  results." 

An  analysis  of  those  evaluations  indicated  that  they  were 
not  questioning  the  validity  of  the  criteria,  but  that  previous 
assumptions  produced  doubt  about  the  response  of  the  Colombian 
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government  to  theological  education.    Their  comments  to  those  items 
in  the  Evaluative  Survey  supported  this  analysis  that  in  each  case 
they  did  not  see  the  criteria  as  "not  valid."    Those  evaluations 
were  conditioned  by  previous  assumptions.    The  other  experts 
evaluated  all  the  criteria  as  valid.    The  interpretation  of  the  data 
was  that  all  the  criteria  were  valid  for  the  development  and 
evaluation  of  the  proposed  program. 

Analysis  of  the  Evaluations 
of  the  Proposed  Program 

The  evaluations  of  the  design  of  the  program  in  numbers  1 
through  8  by  the  panel  of  experts  expressed  the  opinion  that  they 
were  consistent  with  the  criteria.    The  respondents  expressed  doubt 
regarding  the  viability  of  the  program  based  on  the  small  number  of 
qualified  students  and  the  lack  of  interest  the  government  may 
demonstrate  in  not  granting  official  approval  to  the  institution's 
programs.    The  opinions  were  not  perceived  by  the  writer  as  evaluations 
of  the  concept  but  rather  expressions  of  doubt  regarding  unmeasurable 
predictions  of  the  number  of  students  who  would  apply  for  entrance 
to  the  program.    The  panel  of  experts  evaluated  the  proposed  program 
as  consistent  with  the  criteria.    The  comments  by  the  panel  supported 
that  conclusion. 

The  evaluations  of  the  panel  of  experts  for  numbers  9  through 
17  were  related  to  seeking  official  approval  from  the  Colombian 
government  for  the  programs  of  the  seminary,  the  benefits  to  the 
students  and  to  the  seminary,  and  the  advantages  or  disadvantages 
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of  obtaining  official  approval.    Three  responses  were  negative 
related  to  seeking  official  approval.    Two  of  the  negative  responses 
originated  with  one  of  the  experts  who  had  commented  that  he  saw  no 
need  for  a  graduate  program  because  there  were  no  official  positions 
available  to  persons  with  a  graduate  degree.    One  of  the  negatives 
was  given  by  an  expert  who  commented  that  an  unapproved  graduate 
degree  had  no  value.    All  the  "perhaps"  responses  were  related  to  the 
possibility  of  acquiring  approved  status,  the  availability  of 
prospective  students,  and  indecision  as  to  the  value  of  approval  by 
the  Colombian  government,  since  the  government  demonstrated 
disinterest  in  theological  institutions. 

The  responses  (82  per  cent)  favored  the  development  of  the 
proposed  graduate  program  with  or  without  the  approval  of  the 
Colombian  government.    One  suggestion  was  that  a  seminary  in  the 
United  States  and  the  seminary  in  Cali  may  enter  into  an  arrangement 
by  which  the  degrees  from  the  International  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary  would  be  recognized  or  accredited  through  that  institution. 
Another  panelist  observed  that  to  develop  a  quality  program  could 
receive  the  attention  and  subsequent  approval  of  the  Colombian 
Ministry  of  Education.    Three  members  of  the  panel  of  experts  observed 
that  official  approval  was  not  necessary  for  the  religious  vocation 
because  the  churches  that  sponsor  the  institution  would  be  the 
employers  of  the  graduates. 

The  panel  of  experts  listed  nine  advantages  for  students  to 
receive  degrees  approved  by  the  Colombian  Ministry  of  Education  and 
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twelve  advantages  to  the  seminary  to  be  an  approved  institution. 
Two  disadvantages  to  the  seminary  to  be  officially  approved  were  the 
possibility  of  government  interference  and  the  danger  of  diluting 
the  programs  and  objectives  in  order  to  maintain  approval.  An 
analysis  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  approved  degrees  to 
students  and  to  the  seminary  showed  a  significant  advantage  for  the 
students  and  the  seminary. 

The  findings  of  the  analysis  of  the  proposed  program  in  view 
of  the  criteria  was  that  it  was  consistent  with  the  criteria.  A 
significant  number  of  the  panel  favored  the  implementation  of  the 
program  and  felt  that  the  advantages  in  having  the  program  were 
significantly  greater  than  the  disadvantages. 

Implications  of  the  Evaluations 
for  the  Proposed  Program 

The  findings  reported  from  the  analysis  of  the  responses  from 

the  panel  of  experts  offer  significant  implications  for  the  proposed 

program.    The  criteria  were  found  to  be  valid  for  the  development  and 

evaluation  of  the  program.    The  program  was  found  to  be  consistent 

with  the  criteria.    The  program  was  conceived  of  as  viable  in  Spanish 

America.    The  implication  was  that  the  program  should  be  implemented. 

That  conclusion  is  based  on  the  assumptions 

1.    That  there  exists  a  need  for  persons  with  graduate 

degrees  to  occupy  positions  in  the  church  and  in  the 

denominational  organizations 
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2.  That  seminary  graduates  need  a  degree  approved  by  the 
Colombian  government  for  greater  prestige,  the  job 
market,  enlarged  ministry  to  society,  aind  personal 
fulfillment 

3.  That  the  seminary  would  benefit  from  having  a  higher 
education  program  approved  by  the  Colombian 
government 

4.  That  the  seminary  should  carry  out  its  objectives  of 
training  leaders  for  the  denominational  programs 

5.  That  even  in  view  of  the  anticipated  difficulties  in 
acquiring  official  status  from  the  Colombian  government, 
the  objectives  of  the  seminary  are  valid  in  Spanish 
America 

6.  That  the  concept  of  the  proposed  program  is  valid  as 
a  delivery  system  for  theological  education  at  the 
master's  and  doctoral  levels  in  Spanish  America 

7.  That  the  conclusions  resulting  from  the  study  should 
contribute  to  organizational  studies  of  the  theological 
education  programs  of  other  denominations  in  Third 
World  countries  and  who  contend  with  similar  problems 
to  those  of  the  Baptist  denomination 

The  writer  concluded  that  the  appropriate  revision  in  the  concept 
of  the  proposed  program  in  view  of  the  valid  criteria  and  the  program 
design  evaluated  as  consistent  with  the  criteria  should  be  that  the 
program  should  be  carried  out  with  or  without  official  approval. 
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During  35  years  the  seminary  has  contributed  significantly  to  the 
training  of  leaders  at  the  undergraduate  level  in  a  political  setting 
of  disinterest  in  theological  education  by  the  government  of 
Colombia.    The  program  has  carried  out  its  objectives  as  evidenced 
by  the  graduates  in  their  functions  as  denominational  leaders.  The 
writer  concluded  that  the  graduate  program  can  carry  out  its  proposed 
objectives  with  or  without  government  approval. 

Reconroendations  for  Further  Study 
The  writer  recommends  that  further  study  be  done  in  seven 
strategic  areas  to  complement  the  conceptual  investigation  reported 
in  this  work  with  empirical  procedures  to  enact  a  program  of  graduate 
theological  education. 

1.  The  appropriate  study  and  steps  should  be  taken  to 
obtain  official  approval  from  the  Colombian  Ministry 
of  Education  for  the  seminary  and  its  programs 
including  the  Graduate  Department. 

2.  The  bases  for  cooperation  between  the  various 
seminaries  in  Spanish  America  that  would  facilitate 
the  international  program  of  graduate  education  should 
be  studied  and  developed.    That  would  include  a  system 
of  interchange  of  human  and  material  resources  needed 
to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  the  program. 

3.  A  third  area  to  study  should  be  the  development  of 
transfer  of  credit  and  recognition  of  previous  degrees 
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to  provide  a  viable  means  of  admissions  for 
prospective  students. 

4.  A  study  should  be  made  that  would  result  in  the 
expansion  of  the  functions  of  ABITHA  to  serve  as  an 
accreditation  agency  for  the  various  seminaries  in 
Spanish  America  similar  to  the  designs  of  other 
accrediting  agencies  in  the  United  States. 

5.  Studies  should  be  made  of  methods  of  motivating  the 
Colombian  Ministry  of  Education  to  develop  a  category 
for  theological  institutions  in  the  laws  of  Colombia. 

6.  Methods  should  be  studied  and  developed  to  utilize 

the  agreements  of  the  Andean  Pact  between  the  countries 
in  South  America  as  they  apply  to  educational 
policies  between  the  member  nations. 

7.  Three  major  renovations  in  the  educational  laws  in 
Colombia  have  been  made  in  the  period  from  1971  to  1981 
which  indicates  a  continuing  fluctuation  in  the 
educational  system.    Theological  institutions  should 
contribute  to  the  concept  of  a  more  complete  system 

of  education  in  Colombia  by  influencing  the  Colombian 
Ministry  of  Education  to  include  them  as  valid 
resources  for  aiding  in  the  cultural  and  spiritual 
development  of  the  country  in  keeping  with  Decree  80, 
1980,  Article  22,  the  statement  of  objectives  of 
higher  education  in  Colombia.    An  appropriate  study 
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should  develop  methods  to  contribute  to  a  more  complete 
system  of  education  in  Colombia  in  this  area. 
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Seminario  Teologico  Bautista  Internacional.    Cali,  Colombia. 
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APPENDIX  B 
AN  EVALUATIVE  SURVEY 


The  survey  seeks  the  evaluation  of  the  proposed  graduate 
program  by  a  panel  of  experts  in  the  field.    Please  mark  the 
appropriate  blanks  and  write  your  comments  in  the  space  provided.  If 
more  space  is  needed,  please  attach  additional  sheets  with  your 
comments. 

I.    Personal  Information  about  the  Respondent 

1.  Nationality 

  United  States 

  Colombia 

Other 


2.  Age 

  31  to  40 

  41  5o  50 

  51  to  60 

61  to  70 


3.  Sex 

 Male 

Female 


4.    Marital  Status 

  Married 

  Single 

  Divorced 

Wi  dowed 


5.    Graduate  Degree,  and  Year  of  the  Degree 

  Ph.D.   

 Th.D   

 Th.M.  .   

 M.A.  ___ 

 M.Div.   

  B.D.   

 M.R.E.   

Other 
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6.    The  highest  degree  is  from  a: 

  Denominational  Seminary 

  State  College  or  University 


7.    Number  of  Years  Worked  in  Education  in  South  America 

  0  to  4 

  5  to  9 

  10  to  14 

  15  to  19 

  20  to  24 

  25  to  29 

  30  to  34 

  35  up 


8.    Number  of  Years  worked  as: 

Field  missionary   years 

Educational  Missionary   years 

Secular  Higher  Education   years 

Official  of  Higher  Education   years 

Grades  K-12  Education   years 


9.    Number  of  Years  worked  in: 

Administration  of  Education   years 

Professor  in  Higher  Education   years 


II.  Validity  of  the  Criteria 

1 .    Criterion  1 

  Is  valid 

  Is  not  valid 

  Needs  to  be  modified 

Comments 


2.    Criterion  2 

  Is  valid 

  Is  not  valid 

  Needs  to  be  modified 

Comments 


3.    Criterion  3 

  Is  valid 

  Is  not  valid 

  Needs  to  be  modified 

Comments 
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4.    Criterion  4 

  Is  valid 

  Is  not  valid 

  Needs  to  be  modified 

Comments 


5.    Criterion  5 

  Is  valid 

  Is  not  valid 

  Needs  to  be  modified 

Comments 


6.    Criterion  6 

  Is  valid 

  Is  not  valid 

  Needs  to  be  modified 

Comments 


7.    Criterion  7 

  Is  valid 

  Is  not  valid 

  Needs  to  be  modified 

Comments 


8.    Criterion  8 

  Is  valid 

  Is  not  valid 

  Needs  to  be  modified 

Comments 


III.  Please  express  your  evaluation  of  the  proposed  program  in  view 
of  the  criteria.    Please  attach  additional  pages  if  they  are 
needed. 


1.    The  proposed  administrative  organization: 

  Is  consistent  with  the  criteria 

  Is  inconsistent  with  the  criteria 

  Needs  to  be  modified 

Comments 
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2.    The  use  of  resident  and  extension  classrooms: 

  Is  consistent  with  the  criteria 

  Is  inconsistent  with  the  criteria 

  Needs  to  be  modified 

Comments   


3.    The  use  of  a  system  of  library  loans: 

  Is  consistent  with  the  criteria 

  Is  inconsistent  with  the  criteria 

  Needs  to  be  modified 

Comments  


4.    The  proposed  relationship  to  existing  undergraduate 
seminaries: 

  Is  consistent  with  the  criteria 

  Is  inconsistent  with  the  criteria 

  Needs  to  be  modified 

Comments     


5.    The  proposed  admissions  procedures: 

  Are  consistent  with  the  criteria 

  Are  inconsistent  with  the  criteria 

  Need  to  be  modified 

Comments 


6.    The  proposed  curriculum  and  degree  requirements: 

  Are  consistent  with  the  criteria 

 Are  inconsistent  with  the  criteria 

  Need  to  be  modified 

Comments 


7.    The  proposed  methods  of  financial  support: 

 Are  consistent  with  the  criteria 

  Are  inconsistent  with  the  criteria 

  Need  to  be  modified 

Comments 
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8.    In  your  opinion,  is  the  program  viable  in  the  setting  of 
Spanish  America? 

  Yes 

  No 

  Perhaps 

Comments  


9.    In  the  event  an  official  approval  from  the  Ministry  of 
Education  in  Colombia  is  not  given  for  the  seminary 
graduate  program  and  its  degrees,  do  you  think  the  seminary 
should  proceed  with  plans  to  develop  a  graduate  program? 

 Yes 

  No 

  Perhaps 

Comments     


10.    In  your  opinion,  should  the  seminary  seek  official  approval 
for  your  undergraduate  program? 

  Yes 

  No 

  Perhaps 

Comments 


11.    In  your  opinion,  should  the  seminary  seek  official  approval 
for  a  graduate  program? 

 Yes 

  No 

  Perhaps 

Comments 


12.    In  your  opinion,  would  an  officially  approved  degree  program 
at  the  undergraduate  level  benefit  the  graduating  student? 

 Yes 

 No 

  Perhaps 

Comments 
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13.  In  your  opinion,  would  an  officially  approved  degree 
program  at  the  graduate  level  benefit  the  graduating 
student? 

 Yes 

 No 

  Perhaps 

Comments   


14.    Please  indicate  special  benefits  which  in  your  opinion 

would  accrue  to  the  student  to  have  an  officially  approved 
degree. 


15.    Please  indicate  special  disadvantages  to  the  seminary  to 
have  official  approval  for  the  undergraduate  program. 


16.    Please  indicate  special  advantages  to  the  seminary  to  have 
official  approval  for  the  undergraduate  and  graduate 
program. 


17.    Please  add  any  additional  comments  you  wish  to  express. 


18.  Your  Name   

19.  Present  Position 


APPENDIX  C 

THE  CRITERIA  FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  EVALUATION 
OF  A  GRADUATE  PROGRAM  OF  THEOLOGICAL  EDUCATION 
TO  SERVE  NATIONALS  IN  SPANISH  AMERICA 


1.  The  definition  of  the  objectives  of  the  program  should  be 
established  in  the  laws  of  the  country  and  by  the  founding  body. 

2.  The  validity  of  the  program  should  be  determined  by  the 
regulations  established  in  the  laws  of  the  country  and  by  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

3.  The  academic  quality  of  the  program  should  be  measured  in  terms 
of  generally  accepted  methods  of  accreditation  in  Colombia. 

4.  The  physical  and  academic  resources  should  be  provided  as 
stipulated  by  the  laws  and  guidelines  suggested  by  preparation 
for  accreditation  procedures. 

5.  The  delivery  system  should  utilize  the  concept  of  advanced  study 
centers,  in  residence  in  the  seminary  in  Cali  and  on  the  regional 
level,  in  order  to  make  the  program  accessible  to  a  greater 
number  of  students. 

6.  The  utilization  of  a  system  of  loans  of  professors,  research 
materials,  and  facilities  under  the  administration  of  a  central 
office  in  the  Graduate  Department  of  the  International  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary  in  Cali  should  facilitate  regional  advanced 
study  centers. 

7.  Funding  for  the  program  should  come  from  several  sources.  The 
cooperative  investment  of  money,  personnel,  and  services  s-ould  be 
provided  from  the  budgets  of  the  International  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary  in  Cali  and  cooperating  seminaries  in  the  ' 
various  countries.    The  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Board  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention  provides  support  for  all  the 
seminaries  in  addition  to  the  appropriations  received  from  the 
respective  Baptist  Conventions.  Student  fees  and  grants  should 
provide  additional  funding. 

8.  Degrees  should  be  granted  by  the  International  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary  in  Cali,  Colombia,  by  the  authority  granted 
to  them  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  of  Colombia. 
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